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This PICTURE REVIEW, drawn by 
Cartoonist Knott, appeared in the 
St. Louis - Post Dispatch April 27 
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«< SE“ fiction is brushed lightly aside by 
fannie this man-sized story of real things. For 
this is Horace Smith’s fact-story of Capt. 


Te 





‘Dynamite Johnny’ O'’Brien’s adventures. 
And such a story! Every word is true and 
every word tingles with zest and dash: of 
the briny waves. This gruff and nervy 
captain was a_ blockade - runner — yes, 
twenty times over. His whole life was 














packed full of mor> unceasing adventure 
than any pirate’s or buccaneer’s. He was 
the man who commanded the Dauntless 
and The Three Friends; the man who 
was offered half a million dollars to rescue 
Dreyfus from Devil’s Island. 

















Portrait Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 
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GREYFRIARS 
BOBBY 


VA) ELEANOR ATKINSON 
hpi by a whole cityful was 

Bobby. A dog—but so loyal and 
so frolicsome that everybody counted 
Bobby their friend. It 1s all story in 
spite of its truth—Bobby’s sturdy 
devotion to his master, his narrow 
escape when the farthings of the poor 
children alone saved him his right to 
live, his friends and the great folk 
Bobby knew. 


Bulletin of the S. P. C. A., New York: 


“We most cordially commend this beautiful, entertain- 
ing, and true story of a remarkable Skye terrier to all 
lovers of dumb animals. Taking up this attractive vol- 
ume after dinner, we found the career of the small and 
shaggy Bobby so deeply interesting that it was impossi- 
ble to lay it down until the last page was finished. Ex- 
cept my dear friend Dr. John Brown’s immortal Rab and 
His Friends, and Anna Sewell’s Black Beauty, of which 
several millions have been circulated, I know of no story 
of dog or horse comparable to Greyfriars Bobby.” 


With Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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T/’"F His Period 


and His Pictures 


BY 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 





BIOGRAPHY AND A HISTORY---Nast 
A the man, Nast the Cartoonist, and a review 

of his share in the great events his pencil 
treated in criticism—often as the voice of the 
country shaping those events. 


Mr. Paine had wonderful opportunities to 
know Nast, and the book is filled with a rich store 
of biographical material and historical side-light. 


The book is additionally valuable as a history 
of the cartoon and its development, along with the 
changes in processes of engraving and reproduction. 


Hundreds of Nast’s cartoons and other draw- 
ings are given, as well as many additional illus- 
trations, historical and personal. 


Large Octavo. Gilt Top. 600 pp. $5.00 net 
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BOOKS BY 
JOSEPH CONRAD 


Under Western Eyes 


The story is like one of Tchaikowsky’s symphonies, and is done 
with all Conrad’s intense realism and breadth of imagination. 
The central figure is a student, supposed to be of humble origin, 
but really the son of a powerful nobleman. 


Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.25 net 


Nostromo: A Tale of the Seaboard 


Deals with the development of a mine, owned by a native of 
a South-American republic, the money for developing it being 
put in by American capitalists. Post 8v0, $1.50 


The Mirror of the Sea 


Mr. Conrad’s marvelous vision of the changing aspects of the 
sea make the reader realize the thrilling experiences as if 


his own. ’ Post 800, $1.50 


The Secret Agent 


A story of anarchistic plot and counterplot full of tumultuous . 


action and vigorous movements. Post 800, $1.50 


A REMARKABLE AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 


A Personal Record 


Says the author in his preface: “This is but a bit of psycho- 
logical document.” There are the recollections of his childhood 
spent in exile with his patriot Po ish father; his longing for the 
sea, which led him at fifteen to the Mediterranean and later to 
England. The author’s friends were not far wrong when they 
remonstrated with him, for he has put into these reminiscences 


the substance of a dozen volumes. Crown 800, Cloth, $1.25 net 
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THE GREATEST OF AVIATORS 


The death of Wilbur Wright from typhoid fever on Decoration Day, at the age of forty-five, has elicited expressions of 
regret and appreciations of his genius from all parts of the world. With his brother, Orville, who assisted him in the 
management of a small bicycle-repair shop at Dayton, Ohio, he began experimenting in the construction of flying- 
machines in 1896, and after working for many years in profound secrecy they were able to demonstrate, in 1908, by 
a series of flights in France, that the conquest of the air had actually been accomplished. Too short a period has 
elapsed since that date for the magnitude of this achievement to be seen in its proper perspective, but the names of the 
Wright brothers will undoubtedly be placed among those of the greatest inventors, such as Fulton, Stephenson, and Edison 
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Comment 


The Preliminary Battle 

Tue Herald’s poll—seemingly the most accurate 
—gives Tarr 488, needing 52 for a majority; 
Roosevett, 452, needing 88; La Fouverre, 36; 
Cummins, 10; uncertain, 70; to be chosen, 22, Ap- 
parently Tart will have a small but sure majority 
if he ean hold his own. 

Can he? is the question. 

The Republican National Committee will meet 
this week in Chicago to pass upon the claims of 
two hundred or more contestants and make up the 
temporary roll. Just how many of these contests 
have been trumped up in Roosevett’s interest, 
without rhyme or reason, nobody knows. That the 
proportion is large, however, nobody doubts. 
Alaska affords perhaps the most flagrant instance. 
Tarr delegates were duly elected nearly three 
months ago, and there was no thought of ques- 
tioning the validity of the proceeding until last 
week, when Representative WICKERSHAM got busy 
at somebody’s instigation, held an “ independent 
Republican ” convention, and will demand seats in 
Chicago. A beaten faction in Colorado: has given 
notice that it proposes to do likewise. Virginia 
is another case in point. Primaries were held in 
the regular way under State supervision, and a 
solid delegation for Tarr was elected. Weeks 
later a colored patriot visited RoosrvetT head- 
quarters in Washington, returned to Richmond 
with well-filled pockets, called some of his brethren 
together, named delegates, and will proceed to 
Chicago prepared to fight nébly. 

So it seems to be all along the line. If any 
sound basis for a single one of the multitude of 
RooseveLtT contests exists, the evidence is yet to 
be adduced. Roosrvett’s purpose, of course, is 
to claim so much upon any sort of pretext that, 
if all be denied him, he ean howl fraud so loudly 
that credulous folk will really believe that he has 
been treated unfairly. 

The way to scotch this project is to make the 
sessions of the National Committee public. Let 
all the evidence in each case be produced in the 
open so that the people themselves may be the 
judges. To pass upon these contests in secret— 
even though such has been the practice—would 
only be playing into Roosrvett’s hands. More- 
over, every American is entitled to a square deal, 
whether willing himself to give one or not, and, 
what is much more to the point, the people have 
a right to sift the facts for themselves in a case 
as vital as this one surely is. The National Com- 
mittee will err grievously if it meets behind closed 
doors. 

Deeply as we should deplore Rooskvett’s nomi- 
nation, we would not have him deprived of it by 
unfair means. Nor, on the other hand, would we 
relish the spectacle of men such as comprise the 
Republican National Committee manifesting a 
craven spirit. RoosrveLtt is the biggest bluffer 
that ever happened, but he is also the quickest 
quitter. Witness his back somersault on Root 
for temporary chairman. Apparently, too, he has 
abandoned his great project of turning out Na- 
tional Committeemen who have “ceased to be in 
touch with the people.” But he will keep on 
threatening and bulldozing and hinting at going 
to Chicago himself, with car-loads of big sticks, 
rough riders, and brass bands, just so long as he 
thinks he can seare a single member of the com- 
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mittee. When he finds that he can’t, he will shut 
up, as he did about Roor, and try something else. 

So for the present the situation resolves to this: 
The fate of the Republican party is in the hands 
of the Republican National Committee. All that 
the people ask of the eminent men who comprise 
that body is that they shall be as firm as we have 
every reason to believe they will be fair. 


All’s Well for Baltimore 

Practically all of the delegates to Baltimore are 
now elected. Neither Mr. Bryan nor anybody else 
will exercise a controlling influence. The Demo- 
cratic party has never assembled in convention 
freer to act sagaciously or less hampered by 
preliminary bickerings. It is but natural that, 
as the time draws near, ’most everybody should 
be for somebody, but the absence of rancor 
presages comparative harmony and a party united 
in support of the candidate selected. We may say, 
in passing, that we have a very clear impression 
as to who that candidate will be in one con- 
tingency. and who in another. In either case 
logic will name the man who almost surely will 
win at the polls. And all things will be done 
decently and in order, by way of striking, refreshi- 
ing, and helpful contrast. So let it be! 


Two Paths or* Three ? 

Political writers like to talk as if there were 
always a crisis at hand. That is natural, for it 
tends to make their theme more exciting. We 
wish to avoid such temptation, but there is much 
about the present situation in this country to 
justify treating it as crucial. Anybody can see 
that old alignments are seriously threatened. 
There is certainly an unusual excitement, an un- 
usual confusion. Much that is old is violently 
assaulted. Much that is new and strange is con- 
fidently advocated. It is surely a situation that 
demands our closest attention, our sincerest and 
most patriotic study. 

The end of our attention and our study should 
of course be some kind of resolute action. At 
least in one point the situation is like all others. 
The duty of the citizen is what it always is. He 
must examine whatever courses are proposed, 
make up his mind which of them is really best 
for the country, and act and vote accordingly. 
What, then, are the courses now open to the Re- 
public? 

On the very threshold of that necessary inquiry 
it strikes us that we are confronted with a wide- 
spread error. It seems to be generally assumed 
that the question is of a choice between only two 
general policies or programmes; that we must all 
be accounted either narrow conservatives or rad- 
icals. That assumption is mistaken. It is not 
true now, and it never has been true. There are 
to-day, as there have always been and always .will 
be, three general courses open to the Republic. 
There are two extreme courses and one moderate 
course. We can be stand-patters or insurgents, 
or we can be true liberals, true progressives. The 
country can stand still or it ean plunge recklessly 
and hastily forward; but it can also, if it will, 
move forward deliberately and wisely. Party 
names and catehwords vary in significance and 
force, but we fancy our meaning is reasonably 
clear, and we are quite sure that the point is worth 
emphasizing. As we see the matter, any citizen 
who neglects it to-day is gravely neglecting his 
duty to the country. 


The Middle Path 

For the distinction we have in mind is emi- 
nently practical. It is more than that; it is a 
distinction that imperatively demands to be made. 

Here, for instance, in one of this month’s maga- 
zines, is a popular writer fancying the two old 
parties obliterated and two new parties suddenly 
taking their places. One is headed by a radical 
Republican and a radical Democrat, the other by 
a conservative Republican and a_ conservative 
Democrat. One has an extremely radical and 
the other an absurdly conservative platform. It 
is evidently the writer’s notion that such a division 
would be natural and logical, and that the whole 
country would readily accept it. But his notion 
is fallacious—just as fallacious as the old- 
fashioned notion that our two existing party labels, 
Democrat and Republican, cover all the differences 
among us. They do not; and neither do the two 
new labels, “Stand-pat” and “ Radical.” They 
leave out a vast body of opinion and a vast num- 
ber of voters. We are not sure but that they leave 
out a majority of the voters, and we are quite 
sure that they disregard the best and soundest 
public opinion in the country. 
We are quite sure, that is to say, that the best 
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thought of the country goes to neither extreme: 
that it is neither reckless nor reactionary; that it 
favors neither revolution nor dry-rot. 

The reactionaries, the real and thoroughgoing 
stand-patters, are clearly not in the ascendancy. 
They are losing their hold everywhere. Even the 
Senate is no longer their safe refuge. It is hard- 
ly even worth while to discuss any danger from 
their immediately coming into power. In some 
fashion, no doubt, they will reappear; but for the 
present they are not a serious menace. 

Apparently the opposite extremists are. ‘They 
are certainly very much in evidence. In a good 
many extremely light primaries they have won 
striking victories. They have found a leader 
after their own heart—violent and headlong, {y]] 
of surprises, irreverent of the past and seeminely 
careless of anything but the immediate Ratune 
But we decline to believe that they are a majority 
or anything like it. Their activity and noise one 
out of proportion to their real strength and co- 
hesiveness. 


The Immediate Choice 

Yet they are a real danger. They are the chief 
immediate concern of the true well-wishers of the 
Republic. They wiil remain a danger and a 
serious one until the true majority asserts itsclf, 
until the public opinion that is at once sound and 
progressive gets control of our affairs. 


How shall that be accomplished? How shall 


‘the true majority, the majority that is of neither 


extreme, rule this country? That is the problem 
of the hour. Jt is indeed the problem of all hours 
and of all free governments. But our thought is 
of our own government and of the present exigency. 

Frankly, we have little hope in the Chicago 
convention or in the Republican party. That 
party is too much rent with faction. The forces 
contending for the mastery of it are too evenly 
matched: and too irreconcilable. As a party it 
is in eclipse. It would be hardly short of mirac- 
ulous if it should recover itself in time to take 
at Chicago any action that could possibly reassure 
the country as to its fitness for power. It can, 
and we trust it will, cast out heresy and rid itself 
of the demagogue who has well-nigh undone it. 
But even then it would be left fearfully weakened 
and discredited. It could not reasonably expect 
the full confidence of the great mass of level- 
headed Americans. 

Baltimore remains, and every day makes plainer 
what the convention there can do and ought to do. 
It can provide and it ought to provide a ticket 
and a platform which shall commend themselves 
to every American who is neither hopelessly con- 
servative nor rabidly radical. It ean, and we 
believe it will, serve the Republic as no other body 
since the Civil War has had a chance to serve it. 
It can firmly defend our precious heritage of in- 
stitutions and ideas, and at the same time clearly 
define the way of our future progress. It can 
make the right answer of American democracy to 
the challenge of modern industrialism. It-ean be 
truly conservative and truly progressive without 
being either illiberal or incautious. It can set 
forth the true faith and name fit men to fight 
for it. 

That, as we see the situation, is at present the 
best hope of the country. Let us all do what we 
can that it may not be disappointed. 


Called by the People 

“T can afford to be conservative now,” said 
Roosevett, after he had carried New Jersey as a 
radical. So, you see, it all continues to be a mat- 
ter of principle, pure and simple. 


How Long Could He Ke p It Up? 

We have said a good deal in this paper, first and 
last, about Colonel Roosrveit, and a good many 
of our valued readers have felt, from time to 
time, that we have not duly appreciated his 
qualities. . 

Perhaps so. 

But we do not wish to lag in admiration of 
him, and we now, admit his greatness. 

Not that he is generally and miscellaneously 
great. We do not admit that, for, of course, that 
is debatable. But we admit that he is great in 
his own line; that he is the greatest fakir of them 
all. 

By that we mean that he is able to fool more 
kinds of people and keep them fooled longer than 
any one else in the business. 

Look at this wonderful campaign that he has 
been making, and at all of the excellent men—most 
of them pretty young, to be sure—that he has got 
out with him! He began it by fooling himself. 
He made himself believe that he had never an- 
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nounced that he would not be a candidate again, 
and that he had entered the competition from an 
overwhelming sense of public obligation and be- 
cause the people insisted that he should. 

Then he shouted hoarsely for direct primaries, 
that through them the people’s will might be ex- 
pressed. Now the direct primary is, beyond any 
previously devised system of nomination, a rich 
man’s game. As at present constituted it is about 
the greatest political delusion yet contrived. It 
costs a great deal to get voters to play at it, and 
only comparatively few will play at any price. 
But he had the money to play this game and also 
the lungs. He has shown himself wonderfully 
good at it. Only a small proportion of the Re- 
publican voters have voted in the direct prima- 
ries—twenty per cent. of them, perhaps, but of 
those who did he got the lion’s share. He gives a 
good show, and the primary voters appreciate a 
competent performer. They have liked him. What 
the Republican voters who did not vote in the 
primaries are thinking is not recorded yet. 

How did he get the money for his campaign? 

Almost all of it from rich men. Some of them 
were men with a genuine desire to break down a 
form of political control that expressed itself in 
their minds as “the power of the bosses.” Why 
they should prefer one boss to many, Heaven 
knows; but they did. Some of them were angry at 
Mr. Tart for one reason or another, some were 
afraid of tariff reform, some were afraid of the 
anti-trust law, some were afraid of labor troubles. 
For one reason or another they all wanted to get 
on the right side of the right man. They backed 
Colonel Roosrvett as the only man they saw 
whom they could depend on, who could fool 
enough people to make him worth backing. His 
whole campaign is a campaign of contradic- 
tions and clap-trap. His rich backers, when you 
corner one of them, will admit that they are 
for him because he is a safe man. They at- 
tach no importance at all to wnat he says. “A 
candidate,” they say, “must say such things as 
he has been saying to get the necessary votes. 
The voters require that kind of talk, and the kind 
of talk that they require must be furnished them. 
It is impossible to catch fish without bait, and that 
is bait for fish of that kind. But Roosevett in 
office is a cautious man who always listens to 
reason.” 

Of course it has helped him that the Republi- 
ean party is broken in two, and that one section 
of it has been willing to use any club to beat the 
brains out of the other ‘section. But he has 
proved a wonderful club for the purpose for which 
he has been used. He is on both sides of almost 
every important question, and almost openly so. 
He and his backers do not bother with much con- 
cealment. It is not necessary, because so little 
attention is paid to what he says and so much to 
himself and the way he says it. 

But how long could he keep it up? 

After all, it is not election that is due this month, 
but only the Republican nominating convention, 
and after that there will come nearly five months 
of a campaign of education. Could the Great 
Fakir, if he were nominated, stand so long an 
exposure as that? To ride four horsés is not an 
impossible trick provided they are all going the 
same way, but the Roosrvett horses are going 
different ways. 

And the election, when it comes, will bring out 
the great body of voters, not the fraction of 
them that voted in the primaries. 

What would he have to say to those voters? 

“T am Roosevett. Vote for me!” 

That would be all. That is his party, his plat- 
form, and all his issues. He is on both sides of 
everything else. 


We Note an Exception 


Can RooseveLt be defeated? Yes, by any good pro- 
gressive—W. J. B. 


Bar one. 


Cuba and the Race Question 

The administration has been generally and just- 
ly praised for its cautious course with the troubles 
in Mexico. It deserves equal praise for its prompt 
preparations to do whatever it may need to do in 
Cuba. For the two cases are widely different. 
Our relations with the two countries are different. 
We are responsible for the present international 
status of Cuba. We are not responsible for 


Mexico’s. We ought not, it is true, to intervene 
in Cuba unless we feel really obliged to. But we 
may well feel such an obligation just as soon as 
it appears that the Cuban government cannot keep 
order and protect lives and property. 

That, of course, will depend on the real size and 
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the real character of the present insurrection. The 
size of it is variously represented. So is its char- 
acter; but on this point there are very disturbing 
allegations. What is most disturbing is the evi- 
dence going to show that it has a quality dis- 
tinctly racial. Apparently it is pretty distinctly 
an uprising of the blacks—not, indeed, of all the 
blacks, but of blacks and half-breeds only. Whether 
we regard it as aggressive or defensive, as an 
attempt of the negroes to attain power or merely 
as a protest against the law forbidding a racial 
party, is not of the first importance.” The sig- 
nificant and alarming thing is that it exhibits a 
tendeney of Cubans to divide belligerently along 
the lines of race. 

Such a division is serious business, even when 
it stops short of actual hostilities. It has cer- 
tainly proved so in our own experience, and now, 
along with this news from Cuba, comes the report 
of similar troubles in South Africa. _ Premier 
Borna, of the Transvaal, is said to have declared 
that nothing short of absolute segregation of the 
natives will bring permanent concord. We have 
heard that said in this country also, but a feasible 
plan of segregation is still very much to seek. 

Meanwhile we certainly do not observe that this 
new phase of the Cuban question is evoking in 
this country any consuming desire for annexation. 
Quite the contrary is much more probably true. 
Our own race question is quite big enough as it 
stands. True, Sir H. H. Jomunsron has remarked 
that annexation is the best solution for Cuba’s 
difficulties. But Sir H. H. Jounsvon is thinking 
about Cuba and about other nations—not about 
us. His suggestion may be well received in the 
world at large, but it is not particularly weleome 
to those of us who are still mindful of the Civil 
War and the years of Reconstruction. Interven- 
tion may be necessary, but annexation—well, we 
shall take a few more decades to think about it. 


In the Same Boat 
Under the caption, “A News Item,” Brother 
Bryan significantly prints the following: 


Mr. Hearst sends the following letter to the editor 
of Pearson’s Magazine: “TI have declared a preference 
for the man [CHAMP CLARK] who I believe represents 
them [my policies] best, and I shall labor to secure 
the Presidential nomination for him. If at any time, 
or for any reason, he should retire, and the selection 
of a candidate to represent true democracy and genuine 
progressive principles should lie between an avowed 
reactionary and a pretended progressive, I might be- 
come a candidate.” 


Which, being interpreted according to our 
lights, means that Brother Hearst’s position is 
identical with Brother Bryan’s. 


The Fourth-term Candidate 

The Outlook has finally reached the definite 
conclusion that he who has had the longest ex- 
perience necessarily makes the best President; 
also that “there is no reason why the people should 
not continue a President in office as long as he 
serves them well.” Now, then, who to-day among 
our citizens is the most experienced? Can it be? 
It is. And who, if elected, will at the end of four 
years have had longer experience than any other 
President since the Republic was formed? Can 
it be? It is. How silly, then, of the Springfield 
Republican to ask for a declaration against a 
fourth term! Did not the Countess Totstoy 
write in 1910: 


I have heard from Kaiser WitHELM and the King 
of England that Roosevett is a very interesting man 
—aristocratic and imperialistic in one way, but very 
strange and democratic in his manners. I have heard 
from the people who meet him intimately that Mr. 
ROOSEVELT’S ambition is to be elected a President for 
life. He has a wonderful power to dominate the Amer- 
ican people. 


Good for Sir Wilfrid ! 

Of course, anybody could foresee, when the 
Tart-RooskvELT correspondence over reciprocity 
was made public, that the Canadian Tories would 
make the most of it. They did—or, rather, they 
tried to. They made the most they could of it. 
But we submit that Sir Witrrip Laurter has made 
more of it than they did. He has turned the tables 
neatly and effectively on those of his countrymen 
who argued that reciprocity would make their 
country politically an “adjunct” of this country. 
Here is the way he puts it in his recent speech on 
the subject: 


Are we to be told—I ask seriously—are we to be 
told that we cannot trade with any nation on earth, 
no matter whether it be the United States or anybody 
else, without injuring our political independence? 
Are we to be told, as implied by the objection which 
we hear to-day. since the publication of President 
TaFt’s letters, that the only basis on which we can 
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maintain our integrity as a nation, our independence, 
is by keeping a non-commercial intercourse with the 
American Republic? For my part, I say: Away with 
all such debasing thoughts! We are more manly than 
that! 


That is certainly manlier talk than the kind it 
answers. It is also infinitely sounder and more 
sensible. Hardly anything, indeed, could be more 
absurd than the contention that a colony of free- 
trade England would cease to be English by con- 
triving freer trade for itself. 


Doubtful Quotations 
Referring to Speaker CLark, our resolute neigh- 
bor, Collier’s, says: 


As far back as 1893 he said: “ There are two pieces 
of ground on the North American continent that I 
want to see annexed to the United States. One is 
Cuba and the other is every foot of British North 
American possessions, no matter how far north they 
extend.” 


Mr. Ciark said that. Moreover, he continued: 


I am not in favor of conquering them. There is no 
reason why they should be conquered, and if we act 
with any sense they wilk come to us peaceably, and 
this bill is a step in the right direction. 


Does not our neighbor think it would have been 
politer to quote the entire declaration? For our- 
selves, in common with many millions, we agree 
with the Speaker. And so, we dare say, does 
Collier’s. 

Our neighbor also says: 


CLARK’s views on immigration are as follows: “I 
believe that the wise position to take with reference 
to the matter is to adopt an educational test that will 
largely eliminate the races from the Mediterranean 
Europe and will not interfere to any material extent 
with the races of northern Europe coming in here— 
races of whom we can make good citizens.” 


We have the best possible authority for de- 
celaring’ that Mr. Ciark never said this. Will 
Collier’s kindly pass up its reason for believing 
that he did? 


A Correction 

In the rest of his article Colonel Harvey strikes us 
as more than a little tricky. 

Tricky, because Colonel Harvey quotes WASHINGTON 
as writing to Maptson in 1792, “ when contemplating 
retirement at the end of his first term”: 

The spirit of the government may render a rotation 
in the elective officers of it more congenial with the 
ideas of liberty and safety. 

Tricky, because Colonel Harvey does not quote cor- 


rectly. Wasutneton did not write “more congenial 


with the ideas of liberty and safety.” He wrote “ more 
congenial with their ideas of liberty and safety.” From 
this particular letter it would be impossible to tell 
whether WASHINGTON agreed with the persons referred 
to or not. Colonel Harvey’s little change makes the 
passage read as if these ideas of liberty and safety 
were WASHINGTON’S own.—The Globe. 


As to the fact, we guess the Globe is right. 
But “tricky”? Dear, no! The “ir” obviously 
got lost somewhere, but where we are blessed if we 
know—possibly in the type-machine, mayhap in the 
linotype. Anyhow, we thank our discerning 
neighbor for calling our attention to the omission, 
and make our best apologies to all concerned. 


Wilbur Wright 

Sincere and general is the public grief for the 
untimely death of Witsur Wricut, the first man 
to fly in an aeroplane. He did-us credit both as 
an inventor and a man. Well described as an 
Ohio Yankee, he was American all over; in mind, 
in looks, in manners, in astuteness, and in a 
simple and sagacious self-possession and self-con- 
trol. With patience, persistence, and great in- 
telligence he and his brother worked out a great 
problem. Man-flight had been for generations as- 
sociated with visionary minds. People laughed 
about it and remembered Darius Green. But 
Laneiey and Brett were not visionaries, except in 
the sense of having vision; nor were the Wricuts, 
the shrewd, sagacious sons of a Methodistical 
bishop and of a mother with a talent for mathe- 
matics, Aloft or on the ground, these serious- 
minded men kept their heads and used them. 
They did not brag; they were not discouraged; 
they did not sell out cheap, but waited for their 
chance, which came in the form of a discerning 


capitalist, and when it came, improved it with the 


same controlled sagacity that had earned it. 

Witsur Wricnt had made some money and a 
great reputation. We all wish he had lived to 
enjoy both in far fuller measure, and to employ 
himself for another twenty years in the develop- 
ment of the art of flying. He was the best man 
in that pursuit in the world, and one of the most 
high-minded, and most devoted to the advance- 
ment of science. 








The Girl Graduate 


Now is the season at hand when multitudes of 
white-clad maidens listen eagerly to the saws of those 
wise men and women, chosen to make appropriate 
remarks of felicitation and warning to them. Who 
among those speakers will have the courage to talk 
frankly to the girls graduating out of school into 
life, of the differences between the world they are to 
enter and the world their mothers knew? Yet, if 
these girls, who are to graduate in June of 1912, are 
to be of service to the world they are entering, it 
is important that they should have some conception 
of that world; of its nature and extent, its demands 
and supplies, its rewards and _ retributions. 

Some sixty years ago a young girl graduated from 
a Western “ Female Seminary,” as it was called in 
those days. As nearly as one can make out to-day, 
the education acquired was a cross between the deco- 
rative finishing school and the college preparatory, 
though immeasurably inferior to both. The young 
girl in question was valedictorian, and her little 
essay, written in a fine, pointed penmanship with 
carefully shaded, downward strokes, lies now in the 
drawer of the present writer’s desk. It is dated 1858, 
and the title reads: My Three Homes—My Father’s 
House, My Church, Heaven. 

Of its quaint and touching allegiances and sense of 
duty, of its hope of heaven as a place where there 
were no more tears or disappointments or losses, to 
be attained provided one were always obedient to 
parents, “ polite and subservient to older brothers and 
sisters, a religious and uplifting influence to younger 
ones, always faithful and punctilious at church, and 
charitable as father allows,” there is not space to tell 
here. That young girl stood just on the verge of the 
dawn of the new order, and though she married six 
months after the little essay was written, had six 
children and died exhausted by overwork at the age 
of thirty-two, it is some comfort to remember that 
before she died she had read FEURBACH and BUCHNER, 
Darwin and Huxtey, and her young girl life had 
rounded out to larger conceptions of what life and 
human responsibility stood for. 

In reading the little essay one realizes how very 
far away, mentally and spiritually were our grand- 
mothers from the girls who are graduating from school 
to-day, and one can but hope that they are taught 
to look forward to equal distance to be compassed 
by their granddaughters. Indeed, this same little 
essay read to the eight-year old granddaughter of its 
writer, called forth the remark: “ Why, she does not 
say a word about my city and my State.” No; not a 
word. The palings of her father’s fence, the walls 
of her ugly little church, and a vague and mystical 
hope of a hereafter which should somehow be more 
satisfying to the infinite spirit bounded her mental 
Vision. 

It is no longer customary for the girls who have 
gone through a certain number of text-books as a 
method of finding out something of the stage the 
world’s thought has reached, to stand up in a pretty 
diress and make flowery speeches to their elders. But 
if it were, there is not a girl educated to-day who 
would not change that title to My Land, My Coun- 
trymen, My Religion. What one looks for, however, 
is that even that title may give to the girls of one 
more generation the same little poignant stab at the 
heart, the same sense of pathetic narrowness that the 
first title gives. For, in truth, the heritage of the 
girl of to-day has immeasurably increased, and those 
experts who address the graduating classes of this 
month must call those initiates into life to the service 
of humanity, the planet, earth, the iife of the spirit. 
The swath of the human mind, the breadth and sweep 
of the seythe of thought reaches more grain to-day. 
The present generation may be called on to show 
proficiency in the same subjects, but the subjects are 
very differently handled. Our grandmothers were 
trained to keep a house clean and to know how to pre- 
pare, in an emergency, a certain number of. dishes. 
The modern girl is supposed to understand a good 
deal of the chemistry ef ecoking; she is supposed to 
know something of food values, dietaries; heating, 
lighting, ventilation, and sanitary drainage; the sig- 
nificance to health of flies and mosquitoes, and what 
measures to take to prevent them. Moreover, she is 
taught how to save time and energy by systematic 
procedure in the household, and far more than her 
grandmother is she supposed to know how to com- 
bine order and system with a due respect for the per- 
sonai liberty of the different members of the family. 

In music most of our grandmothers were content 
with being able to perform four or five show pieces, 
reading a simple accompaniment, or being able to 
learn a new piece alone. The average girl of to-day 
is expected to understand something of the growth of 
musical composition from ScarRLATtr to RICHARD 
STRAUSS; to recognize, off-hand, the differences be- 
tween BrEETHOVFN and Mozart;° between McDoweELi 
and Dresussy; to read music easily; to write it a 
little; to detect and be able to jot down themes which 
she hears an orchestra play; to notice tone, quality, 
intellectual interpretation and emotional bias in 
other performers. 

Are these examples enough to point out the ten- 
dency of change? We are educating to-day for 
reality, plasticity, and breadth of vision. No perform- 
ance, no accomplishment that is not the basis for 
further growth and for service counts with us to-day. 
We countenance no music that is not capable of de- 
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velopment, teaching, research, or original production. 
Girls are trained not so much for display in the arts 
as for intelligent and appreciative participation and 
understanding. 

In morals no less than in the arts, the whole at- 
tempt of modern education is to lead the young 
toward an understanding reaction upon reality. The 
virtues of our grandmothers were not only more cir- 
cumscribed than ours need be, they were evasive. 
They were often made up of little subtleties, silences, 
pretenses, exclusions, and wilful blindnesses. Fortu- 
nately for the girls graduating to-day, life and educa- 
tion have both ceased to contemplate these. Whereas 
our grandmothers were never supposed to know any- 
thing of political problems, social evils, etc., the girl 
of to-day is supposed to inform herself as to the evils 
in her community, and to have an opinion and take 
some stand. When she fails to do so, she is the old- 
fashioned parasite and particeps criminis by negli- 
gence and indifference. 

In religion a knowledge of the catechism and a 
creed and a few sentimental charities are no longer 
found adequate. More and more religion means just 
our relation to our kind. More and more the extent 
of one’s religion is judged by the purity, the generos- 
ity, the exaltation of the spirit, and no set of con- 
formities wili take the place of the active will to deny 
ourselves and serve others. A martyr may still be 
accounted a noble creature, but a martyr-maker can 
never again earn that title; nor can such ever again, 
by any shift of the mind or thought, be called re- 
ligious. Less and less do religions to-day attempt to 
confine themselves in set dogmas or outlined creeds; 
more and more will the truly religious spirit admit 
that it is struggling with mists of error, selfishness 
and ignorance; and the depth of the religion can be 
largely measured by the frankness of this confession. 

We are working toward plasticity. The mind to 
be plastic must be exercised. The moment a mind 
begins prolonged rest on established traditions, that 
moment it is false to modern education and to the 
modern spirit. There is never a moment when our 
problem is solved or our work done. Traditions must 
be examined and tested over and over so long as 
there is any imperfection to be found in the world. 
Without work, without fatigue, and without contin- 
uous service rendered, the mind and character are 
dessicated. The modern world has not room or pa- 
tience for mere wasters, even though they be women 
and the women of the so-called leisure classes. One 
of the recent discoveries of statistical investigation 
is that the large class of women who have in the past 
been trained as wasters turn out to be those who re- 
fuse to perpetuate the race, though it was for this 
that they were set apart as wasters. Having been 
spared every effort, every struggle, every responsi- 
bility, is it at all likely that they will invite of their 
own free will and accord the greatest effort and the 
greatest responsibility? The private character always 
dwindles when it is not concerned with larger than 
personal interests. Unless it can in some sort shoul- 
der the welfare of the world, it must deteriorate. 
For, whether they like it or not, the girls who are 
leaving school to-day have to accept citizenship in the 
world, and either their interest in public affairs will 
grow and become a sense of personal responsibility 
or their characters will decline. 

We are educating to-day for scope and _ vision. 
The girl who leaves school this year and enters life, 
must see beyond herself and her own safety and good 
time. Aye! she must see beyond her own family and 
her own social circle. In every opinion she forms, in 
every partisanship. she adopts, she will be playing 
false or true to the good of the race—of the whole. 
Is the sheiter too large to look comfortable? Is the 
outlook too alarming? Well! it is not quite so com- 
fortable and easy as the older and narrower life; 
but it is nobler and that is some compensation. At 
least to the girl of to-day one can say, as never 
before in the world’s history: 

“You are not: ordained to the service of the bodily 
needs any more. You are not doomed to a house if 
out-door life attracts you; or to domesticity if you 
have the vocation of a scholar or a saint. Really all 
that is required of you is that in some sort or other 
you labor to serve your kind, and that you live so 
that others are helped and not hindered by you. The 
home is no longer a fetish and the world is yours 
just in proportion as you have the power’ to receive 
and serve it. You are called to the application of a 
free intelligence to the problems and sorrows and 
mysteries of life. You are to try to live happily and 
healthily and to see to it that all the rest of the 
race lives so also. There is no crime in such living 
until your happiness and health infringes upon the 
amount other people can acquire. When that hap- 
pens you are called to the most joy-giving of all hu- 
man experiences—to self-sacrifice for the good out- 
side yourself. And to reach this experience you must 
hold close to reality; you must never let the sham 
seem the truth; you must keep your mind plastic 
and open to new ideas, and never resent one just be- 
cause it is new and unexpected, as if it were an 
insult; and, above all, you must never limit the scope 
of your vision to self-interest or party interest or 
class interest. For you of to-day are not only heirs 
of your father’s house, of a church and a hope of a 
far-off heaven. You are the heir of the ages of a 
world of thought; you are the preservers of the race. 
When you are idle and listless and without courage 
or ambition, when you are entrenched behind worn 
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traditions and prejudices, then frighten yourselves by 
asking whether you are willing to have your sons 
and daughters no nobler and no freer than you are, 
The race can climb no higher than its women. And 
more than ever before in the history of man, yours 
is the power and the glory of life—if you are hie 
enough and brave enough to identify yourselves with 
the modern spirit.” L. 6. Ww 





Correspondence 
IN NEW JERSEY 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY, May 25, igr2 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It looks as though the present undignified 
scramble for the Republican Presidential nominati«n 
would result in the conversion of some perfectly good 
Republicans into moderately good Democrats. © 

Yesterday my wife and I went toa near-by subur} 
to hear President Taft, later attending the meeti,,« 
in this city. ‘ 

At both places I gained the impression of a statos- 
man, striving not for personal ends, not the puppet 
of politicians, an honest man performing what |.o 
honestly believed to be a patriotic duty, of one whose 
decisions as a judge and whose record as Presider 
mark him for fairness and ability. 

I gained other impressions. A stout man; not his 
fault. <A tired man; not his fault. A hot day; not his 
fault. His presence on the stump; not his fault, but 
suggested (or made imperative?) by the activities of 
a certain other. Result: a situation which has made 
us the laughing-stock of Europe—unprecedented in 
American history and altogether deplorable. How 
much better to have sat tight and “ can” all this into 
one plain statement to the people through the press— 
paid for, thus securing non-partisan and non-factional 
circulation. 

We had “ Another” speech here to-night. The 
crowd would have done credit to a major league base- 
ball game—large, vociferous, and with the star pitcher 
in the box. 

It’s a pity there is not a wider knowledge among 
voters of the characteristics of paranoia. It might 
help at the polls. To some of us—Republicans at 
that—the whole affair is disgusting. 

I am, sir, 
F. H. Pierson. 


ROOSEVELT COULD NOT BE ELECTED 
PittsBurG, Pa., May 18, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—You say truly in a recent issue of your valu- 
able paper that “they (the independent voters) are 
waiting for the conventions to act, and then, and not 
till then, they will act.” As a life-long Republican, 
and one who supported Roosevelt when he was first 
elected, I am persuaded that, if by any means he 
secured the nomination again, he could not be elected, 
for among moral people there is a deep-seated feeling 
against ‘any man who goes back on his solemn word 
and promise. Such a man they cannot and will not 
support. 

Besides, there is such a profound feeling and convic- 
tion in the American people against bossism and a 
third term, that if Roosevelt were to again ask for 
their votes he would suffer a defeat as overwhelming 
as the French at Waterloo, or as devastating to his 
political life as the flood running down the Mississippi. 

I am, sir, 
Henry A. LAVELY. 


YES, YES! 
Et Paso, Texas, May 5, 1912. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir, —aAn old reader of HARPER’S WEEKLY was asked 
by a friend, “Who do you suppose will really run 
the Baltimore convention?” 

“T don’t know,” was the reply, “ but I very much 
hope that the fool-killer will play a leading part!” 

: I am, sir, 
One Democrat. 





An Expert Opinion Recalled 


“My nomination would be a genuine calamity.”— 
T. R. in 1911. 


As Cesar with a hearty word 
Declined the crown respectfully, 

So when our Teddy’s voice we heard 
We listened all dejectfully. 

(There’s no such word as that, you say? 
Friend, let it pass in amity.) 

He said to choose him, anyway, 
Would be a true calamity. 


Out whooped his Presidential boom; 
The public thus is Teddyfied. 
But—a calamity for whom? 
On that may we be edified? 
The shadows that were cast before 
He knows would never sham it; he 
In an epistolary roar 
Said *twould be a calamity. 


Pause, stranger, as you pass this tomb, 
And for the moment moralize 

How Teddy his eternal boom 

Enshrined with strenuous loreleis, 

He viewed with fear the swelling tide; 
He did his best to dam it, he 

Said he desired it not, beside 
It would be a calamity. 


Ah, with your mental vision you 
Can see him strike an attitude, 
And shout that one and oné are two, 
Or any other platitude. 
But fancy falters at the task— 
T. R. has‘run the gamut; he 
Perhaps won’t answer if we ask: 
“For whom is that calamity?” 
JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 
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ROOSEVELT IS TRYING TO MAKE THE PEOPLE FOR- 


MR. 
GET THE REAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN HIS CANDIDACY 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 





eae to the ingenuity and adroit- 
Wi) ness of Mr. Roosevelt, the issues of 
the campaign for the Republican 
nomination have been lost sight of, 
and the public is in great danger 
of being swung off its feet and giv- 
ing its support to a candidate of 
) which it disapproves. That danger 
“ will be averted if the people of the 
United States soberly ask themselves whether they 
are prepared to countenance revolution or sustain a 
constitutional form of government. 

That is the issue, clear-cut and defined. It has been 
made by Mr. Roosevelt, not by his opponents. He 
torced it upon the country. The responsibility rests 
upon him to defend it. But instead of defending it 
Mr. Roosevelt, in his usual fashion, is dodging it. 
Like the cuttletish, who squirts ink to escape from his 
foes by blinding them. Mr. Roosevelt has beclouded the 
issue so as to divert attention from policies which the 
country emphatically and instantaneously repudiated. 
What Mr. Roosevelt stands for is in danger of being 
forgotten. The great and vital question has been 
overlaid and petty issues have been made dominant 
by him. In a week or two, unless clear thinking 
asserts itself, the questions that mark the distinction 
between President Taft and Mr. Roosevelt will have 
become so involved that the average voter—the man 
in the street as well as the man in the club and the 
man with the hoe—will be so hopelessly befogged as 
really to believe that Mr. Roosevelt is the exponent 
of righteous reform and the President the champion of 
everything that is infamous. 

Mr. Roosevelt, it has been said, has made the issue. 
This is not an assertion; it is a statement of fact, and 
the proof is to be found in Mr. Roosevelt’s words and 
deeds. Put in its concrete form the issue Mr. Roose- 
velt has made is this: 

‘The constitutional government devised by Washing- 
ton and Hamilton and Jefferson is to be overthrown; 

A republican form of government is to be destroyed 
and a dictatorship set up. 

On the twenty-first of last February Mr. Roosevelt 
addressed at considerable length the Ohio Constitu- 
tional Convention and entitled his address “ A Charter 
of Democracy.” He avowed himself to be a believer 
in “pure democracy,” as opposed to the representa- 
tive system of democratic government established by 
the fathers, and advocated the revolutionary policy 
of making judges and judicial decisions subject to the 
veto of the people. A few days thereafter Mr. Roose- 
velt formally announced himself as a candidate for the 
Presidency. The platform on which he stood, the prin- 
ciples he represented, and the reasons he sought the 
support of his fellow-countrymen were to be found 
in the “ Charter of Democracy.” It was his election 
address. It was the pledge that if nominated as the 
tepublican 'candidate for the Presidency, and_ if 
elected, he would endeavor to use all the means in his 
power, whether legal or illegal, whether constitutional 
or unconstitutional, to bring about the changes to 
which he stood committed. Mr. Roosevelt, therefore, 
had dedicated himself—not perpetually, of course, for 
Mr. Roosevelt takes no vows that he does not feel at 
liberty to break whenever he seeks to gratify his ambi- 
tion or to revenge a fancied wrong—to overturn the 
Constitution of Washington and Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son and substitute for it a constitution of his own 
making. 

By becoming a candidate Mr. Roosevelt put in the 
hands of the people of the United States the power 
to decide whether the unbroken law of more than a 
hundred years should be observed, and by its observ- 
ance the liberties of the Republic safeguarded, or 
whether it should be broken so that his lust for power 
might be satisfied. The danger of a President serving 


more than two terms has been pointed out from Wash- - 


ington down. ‘The refusal of the American people to 
elect a President for more than two terms has been 
written into their history. The menace to liberty that 
would follow the continual re-election of a President 
has been recognized. Yet Mr. Roosevelt feels it safe 
to defy the law so that for the third time he may be 
President. He does not even promise that if elected 
for a third term he will not seek a fourth or a fifth. 
Instead of a constitutional Chief Magistrate there is to 
be an unfettered and unrestrained dictator. 

This is the issue that Mr. Roosevelt has made. 

For the sake of argument one must often assume a 
hypothesis, violent though it may be. Assume that Mr. 
Roosevelt is an honest man, that he conscientiously 
believes in the policies he advocates, that he is sin- 
cerely convinced the retorms he champions are neces- 
sary to correct evils of which he complains. In that 
case Mr. Roosevelt would devote all his time and the 
energy for which he is so justly renowned in two 
continents to converting the people to his_ belief. 
Every speech he made would be a variation of his 
dominant theme. “I am fighting for a principle,” he 
would say, “and not for any petty personal advantage 
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that may follow through the adoption of my policies. 
‘To secure the principle I advocate I must keep it 
before the people, I must see that they understand it 
as thoroughly as I do myself, I must neglect no oppor- 
tunity to drive iny views home.” Whatever may be 
said about Mr. Bryan, it will always be to his honor 
that when in 1896 he nailed himself to the silver cross 
he did not flinch, ‘He was of the aristocracy of 
martyrs that burn but do not wince.” From the issue 
that he created there was no turning back. Every real 
reformer, every man who believes in himself and his 
cause, is a man of a single idea. In 1896 Mr. Bryan 
was accused of being a monomaniac. Perhaps he was, 
to a certain extent; but at least it proved his sin- 
cerity and his profound belief in the justice of the 
cause he championed. 

Mr. Roosevelt has fled from the issue he has created. 
Seemingly it is as abhorrent to him as it is to the 
millions of his sane, law-abiding, and Constitution- 
loving fellow-countrymen. He has turned his back as 
squarely on it as he has on Canadian Reciprocity, 
which at one time had his warm approval. He is as 
silent on his “ principles” as he has always been on 
the tariff, and there his silence is the most eloquent 
of which ancient or modern history bears record. In- 
stead of trying to convince the people of the benefits 
to be derived from overturning the Constitution, Mr. 
Roosevelt’ talks vociferously on—pensions! Instead 
of using argument to show that a dictator would be 
more useful than a Chief Magistrate hedged and 
hampered by the wise limitations of the Constitution 
of the Fathers, Mr. Roosevelt screams “ Lorimer!” In 
all the numerous speeches that Mr. Roosevelt has 
made since he thrust his Charter of Democracy upon 
the Ohio Constitutional Convention he has refrained 
from uttering a word in support of the platform of 
his own building. 

The method of the demagogue differs in no wise 
from that of the local boss to whom supine citizens 
have handed over the control of their local affairs. 
Even the easy-going American at times revolts and 
threatens the security of the boss, who distracts atten- 
tion by providing a municipal reform or improvement 
that every one favors. It is a trick Tammany has 
turned over and over again. Doubtless Mr. Roosevelt 
learned it from close and intimate association with 
Senator Quay and Senator Platt and other eminent 
reformers and champions of the rights of the people. 
When the farmer wants to turn a swarm of bees into 
a new hive he beats a tin pan. Mr. Roosevelt has gone 
up and down the land beating a tin pan, and he has 
made so much din that the ears of the country are 
dead to all else. In the great question at issue which 
the American people are called upon to decide Mr. 
Lorimer does not enter, yet in Illinois Mr. Roosevelt, 
with shrewd cunning, made it appear as if Mr. Lorimer 
was the only issue involved. Mr. Lorimer need not 
be discussed here. The guilt or innocence of Mr. 
Lorimer was not to be decided by the people of 
Illinois at the primary election, but was properly to 
be determined by the Senate. Yet the question whether 
Mr. Roosevelt was to be sustained, which carried with 
it approval of his revolutionary doctrines, and the 
President to be repudiated, which was also a re- 
pudiation of constitutional rights and guarantees, was 
made to turn on whether Mr. Lorimer had _ been 
honestly elected or had obtained his seat by pur- 
chase. 

Perhaps not one persen in a thousand, probably it is 
no exaggeration to say that not one person in ten 
thousand, in the State of Illinois was competent to 
express an opinion on the subject, while every in- 
telligent person knows whether he wants to preserve 
the Constitution or destroy it; whether he is in favor 
of a President or a dictator; whether he will heed 
Washington’s warning or turn the Presidency into a 
dynasty. For that reason the question that intelli- 
gence could decide was lost sight of, but passion was 
inflamed, class prejudice appealed to, false statements 
made and mud thrown at the President so that the 
least intelligent of the community would forget the 
real issue and be deluded into believing that they 
were voting against Mr. Lorimer. This is what aecided 
the Illinois result. Mr. Roosevelt was not approved, 
but Mr. Lorimer was condemned. 

It was the same thing in Pennsylvania. The people 
of the worst boss-ridden State in the Union are at last 
tired of the domination of Senator Penrose, on whom 
the apostolic succession devolved from Matthew Stanley 
Quay, Mr. Roosevelt’s great and good friend. Mr. 
Roosevelt, knowing the resentment that existed against 
Mr. Penrose, blew it into flame. In Pennsylvania, as 
in Illinois, the great questions that the voters must 
decide next November have been ignored, the minor 
things that are properly subject of State discussion 
were presented by Mr. Roosevelt almost exclusively. In 
Illinois the people hit at Mr. Lorimer and struck at 
the President. In Pennsylvania they aimed a blow at 
Penrose and sacrificed Mr. Taft. Yet the iniquity of 
Mr. Lorimer—conceding he is guilty of everything 
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that has been charged against him—is venial compared 
with the wrong that Mr. Rooseveit would do the 
nation; the power for evil possessed by Mr. Penrose 
is trivial against the incredible harm that it would be 
possible for Mr. Roosevelt to work if he were giyey 
license to overthrow the Constitution and establish 
a dictatorship in the White House. 

Wherever there is discontent, disorder, agitation 
there Mr. Roosevelt will be found, preaching ihe 
doctrine of anarchy and revolution, making promises 
which he has no intention of keeping and which he 
knows it is impossible for him to redeem, even if he 
had the disposition to do so. It is reported that in 
Mr, Cannon’s district, where there is a large Soldiers’ 
Home, Mr. Roosevelt promised to increase the pensions 
of the inmates if he were elected President. In the 
mining districts of Pennsylvania Mr. Roosevelt con- 
veyed the intimation to ignorant men, the majority of 
whom are unable to understand even elementary Kne- 
lish, that, having settled one coal strike, he could, as 
President, settle ancther, and if they wanted their 
demands for increased wages satisfied they must turn 
to him. The newspapers in their usual fashion report 
verbatim Mr. Roosevelt’s mixed prize-ring metaphors, 
but omit the things of consequence, and Mr. Roosevelt, 
knowing this, felt at liberty to say anything. It is a 
pity that Mr. Taft’s campaign managers, on whom 
rests the responsibility of saving the Constitution and 
protecting the people from their own folly, did not 
have Mr. Roosevelt’s every utterance stenographically 
reported so that the country might have known exactly 
what he said. Proper means could then have been 
taken to expose him. If Mr. Roosevelt knew that he 
was being reported verbatim it might perhaps have 
bridled his trolloping tongue; if he has no fear of 
consequences, then the country would know exactly 
what he advocates and the sort of campaign he made 
in his efforts to seize the government and Diazize the 
United States. Unfortunately the country does not 
fully realize this. Mr. Roosevelt has talked in a 
specious and glib way about being content to put his 
ease before the people and trust to their decision, but 
he will not put his case before the politicians, “as 
they are the people I intend to move against,” That 
is exactly the sort of rant to appeal to a mixed 
audience keyed up nervously; his hearers accepted as 
sincere the oft-repeated promise “to do everything I 
can da,” and took at its face value the certificate of 
character he gave himself at every meeting when he 
made his appeal: “ Believe in me. I never say any- 
thing on the stump that I don’t carry off the stump.” 
Nothing, of course, except a solemn pledge never again 
to be a candidate. It is a plea very similar to that so 
tearfully made to Mr. Harriman when the perpetual 
candidate urged him to raise money for his election. 
Try to pin the perpetual one down to concrete fact or 
question and he dodges, evades, and squirms, falls 
back on his precious “ record,” and indulges in fresh 
misrepresentations. 

Mr. Taft’s high sense of personal and official dignity 
made him no match for his opponent. An honest man 
is always at a disadvantage when he engages in a con- 
troversy with one who stops at nothing to gain his 
point, and is restrained neither by propriety nor the 
obligation he is under to adhere solely to the truth; 
he is as hopelessly outclassed as a lady who foolishly 
attempts to reason with a brawling fishwife. But 
whether Mr. Taft shall be nominated or not is no 
longer the question. An issue much greater and more 
far-reaching, and having consequences the end of 
which no man ean foresee, is involved, and that issue 
is: “Shall the Republic be preserved and the Consti- 
tution remain intact, and the orderly relations of 
society continue, or shall the Constitution and all law 
and society be thrown into the scrap-heap so that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ambition to become a dictator may be 
gratified?” That is the question confronting the Amer- 
iean people which will be irrevocably determined at 
Chicago ten days hence. Under ordinary circum- 
stances it makes little difference whether this man 
or that is the Presidential candidate. One may be 
better than the other, his capacity greater, his ability 
larger, his general fitness more suitable, but if the 
inferior should be elected President the country has 
little to fear. This year it is different. It is no 
exaggeration, no unwarranted use of words, to say 
that the country faces a crisis, as great as that which 
threatened disruption in 1861. Now and then funda- 
mental institutions are at stake. The nomination of 
Mr. Roosevelt is an invitation to anarchy, an incite- 
ment to disorder, an encouragement to class war. [lis 
election would bring chaos. Will not the sober second 
thought of the American people make them pause be- 
fore it is too late; before the torch is put in the hands 
of a man who knows no law but his own undisciplined 
passions, and whose delight is to destroy and tear 
down because he is incapable of creating, and finds 
pleasure only in the confusion that comes from 
wrecking socicty? 
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the rest bronze. With these medals, in 
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WHO ARE EMPLOYED BY THE 


CARNEGIE HERO FUND COMMISSION TO DISCOVER CASES OF GENUINE HEROISM 


What 
= @ is the difference between an eighty- 
S per-cent. hero and a hero one hun- 
dred per cent. pure? To decide 
4 these and many similar questions 
y ) is the sole occupation of a selected, 
Orysn)L&) well-paid group of men, who go up 

yy and down the land seeking whom 
they may reward for bravery, and 
determining, when they have found them, just what 
percentage of heroism they have shown, ‘lhese hero 
hunters are the agents of the Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission, the court of last resort in the land of 
heroism. Yearly these agents investigate a thousand 
claims of heroism. It is their business to sift the 
evidence, to divide the false and true, to separate the 
sheep from the goats among those who 
claim to be heroes. In the eyes of a 
hero hunter no man is a hero until he 
is proved so. Like the man from Mis- 
souri, the hero hunter wants to be 
shown; and before he will put the 
stamp of approval on any claim of 
heroism, he wants to be shown con- 
clusively. ; 

How thoroughly he does his winnow- 
ing may be judged from the fact that, 
out of 7,681 claims investigated, only 
583 claimants—about one in thirteen— 
have been adjudged sufficiently heroic 
to merit a reward, Of this number only 
13 were awarded the gold medal for 
simon-pure heroism. All the remain- 
ing 570 had some adulterating alloy in 
the composition of their heroism, some- 
thing that ranked them as only a cer- 
tain per cent. pure heroes. Nearly half 
of the 583 received silver medals and 
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many cases, went awards of money. 
By no means, however, is this dis- 
tinction to be taken as casting any 
doubt upon the heroic qualities of the 
deeds rewarded. It simply means that 
those deeds that were rewarded by sil- 
ver or bronze medals did not conform 
fully to the Hero Fund Commission’s 
understanding of a full-fledged hero. 
For, in attempting to reward heroism, 
the Commission had first to define 
heroism. Here is what constitutes 
heroism in the eyes of the Carnegie 
Commission: A hero is one who actu- 
ally jeopardises his life to save another, 
and who does it regardless of the conse- 
quences to himself, In short, the Com- 
mission has adopted as its own this 
biblical standard that a man shall be 
willing “to lay down his life for an- 
other.” Many rescues are made that in- 
volve little danger to the rescuer. Such 
a rescuer, in the eyes of the Commis- 
sion, is not a hero. Some men attempt 
rescues in the face of what appears to 
be certain death. Such men are heroes. 
But to be a hero a man must risk his 
life voluntarily. ‘“ Professional heroes ” 
are barred from recognition. If a man 
does something heroic in the course of 
his duty, he is not, according to the 
Carnegie standard, a hero at all. Thus 
policemen, firemen, life-guards, and 
others who are employed to safeguard life, are 
never heroes if they save life when pursuing their 
regular vocation; but if one of them save a life “ on 
the side,” as it were, when it is not in the line of 
his duty, he may or may not be a hero. For instance, 
a fireman who rescues a person from a burning build- 
Ing is never a hero, no matter how brave he may have 
been, He has merely done his duty. But a fireman 
who plunges overboard and saves a drowning person 


may or may not be a hero. It depends upon the 
degree of danger encountered and the amount of risk 
incurred. And it is to determine these fine points 
that the Hero Fund Commission maintains its staff 
of hero hunters. 

Notices of heroic deeds pour in to the Commission 
by the thousand. Sometimes disinterested spectators 
who witness a brave deed write about it; more fre- 
quently friends of the hero send in the news; and 
sometimes, alas, the hero himself forwards informa- 
tion of his prewess. Newspaper editors, school-teach- 
ers, and clergymen are among the most frequent of 
the Commission’s informants. Seldom indeed does 


any piece of bravery go unreported. For news of such 
items the Commission depends upon the services of 
a newspaper-clipping bureau. 


So that it is a rare 





They pulled their man through the open door to safety 


occurrence when the Commission fails to learn of a 
daring deed. 

Two classes of recommendations are always looked 
upon with suspicion: first, recommendations accom- 
panied by affidavits, which indicate that the would- 
be hero or his friends are trying to bolster up a weak~ 
case; and, second, cases reported by clergymen, be- 
cause clergymen are sentimentalists of the first water 
and given to overestimating courageous acts. 
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To every person who reports a case the Commission 
sends a blank to be filled out and returned. ‘This 
blank asks for minute details, names of witnesses, ete. 
Often these blanks are not returned, and thus many 
undeserving cases are at once eliminated. In every 
case in which the blanks are returned properly filled 
out, the matter is followed up. Often many letters 
are written to make sure that the case is of sufficient 
importance to warrant detailing an investigator to it. 
When the clerical force at the Pittsburg office has 
thus sifted the claims as far as possible, the docu- 
ments in the case are turned over to the investigators 
—the hero hunters. 

These are ten in number. ‘I'heir qualifications are 
peculiar. The hero hunter must be a good inter- 
viewer. He must be a keen judge of people. He must 
be something of a detective. He must 
know how to get evidence and how to 
sift it. Above all, he must have good 
judgment. He must be young and 
energetic. And since the job entails 
months of travel yearly, unmarried 
men are preferred. Nowhere else are 
there to be found men so well equipped 
for the task of hero hunting as on the 
staffs of large city newspapers. So it 
happens that every one of the Carnegie 
hero hunters is a newspaper graduate. 
Naturally enough they all come from 
Pittsburg newspapers. Hence, like 
the man who qualifies for the presi- 
dency by studying law and moving to 
Ohio, the man who wants to become a 
hero hunter must turn reporter and 
get on a Pittsburg newspaper. The be- 
ginner, as a rule, receives $100 a 
month and all his traveling expenses. 
After he has acquired experience, his 
salary is raised to $125 a month with 
expenses. Further advances depend 
upon the man himself and the quality 
of his work, 

The hero hunter is a rambling ani- 
mal. He threads his way back and 
forth, up and down, often spending 
fully eleven months of the year in a 
constant search for heroes. The in- 
vestigator starts from the office of the 
Commission in Pittsburg on a regular 
itinerary. Perhaps his itinerary will 
read something like this: Pittsburg 
to Steubenville, to Youngstown, to 
Warren, to Cambridge Springs, to 
Erie, to Ashtabula, to Cleveland, to 
Toledo, to Detroit, to Benton Harbor, 
and thence to Chicago. When the in- 
vestigator reaches Cleveland, perhaps 
he finds instructions to go to Louis- 
ville, thence to Mansfield, to Indian- 
apolis, and so to Benton Harbor. Ar- 
riving at Chicago, he finds orders to 
go to Milwaukee (and make somebody 
famous), then to points in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and North Dakota, and so 
back to Chicago. From here he is sent 
through Illinois, down into Missouri 
and Tennessee, and thence back to 
Pittsburg. Thus a trip that was in- 
tended to extend from April.to June 
lasts till the end of December. So 
you see why an active unmarried man 
makes the best hero hunter. He is 
a good traveler, and will go to kingdom come with- 
out a murmur. 

In his suit-ease the hero hunter carries all the doc- 
uments collected by the Commission about the cases 
he is to investigate. Upon reaching a town where 
he is to make an investigation, he registers at a hotel, 
keeping his business secret. His first step is to make 
a thorough study of the papers in the case in ques- 
tion. His next is to interview the person who re- 











ported the case. Then the witnesses are examined, 
and lastly the principal is seen. An experienced in- 
vestigator quickly scents a case that amounts to noth- 
irg, and he as quickly gets to the bottom of it and 
drops it. But on a genuine case he spends anywhere 
from two to three days to as many months. 

Having concluded his work, the investigator sends 
to the Commission a detailed report, typewritten and 
illustrated with photographs—for a portable type- 
writer and a camera are a part of the outfit of every 
hero hunter. In his report he must tell the name, 
age, address, and occupation of the rescuer, together 
with similar facts as to the person rescued. He must 
state the time, place, and circumstances of the rescue, 
even to weather conditions, and, in case of a rescue 
from drowning, the stage of the tide. He must give 
a description of the accident, together with statements 
from the rescuer, the rescued, and the witnesses. He 
must also state the reputation of the witnesses for 
veracity. Especially must he learn and state fully 
the financial condition of the rescuer, his aims and 
ambitions, and the condition of his family. 

These latter facts are necessary because it is the 
purpose of the Commission to help heroes along in 
life, or to give financial assistance to those who were 
dependent upon a hero that may literally have given 
his life for another. For not all the heroes rewarded 
are living heroes. To make a proper award, the Com- 
mission must have very 
accurate information as 
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newspaper reporters reached the scene they found an 
elevator runner from the burning building who told 
of perilous trips up and down through smoke and 
flame to carry people out of danger. ‘The story was 
printed, and later an application was made to the 
Carnegie Commission to recognize this elevator man. 
An investigator soon found that the story was false. 
The man had lied to the reporters. He had not run 
an elevator up and down through the flames. He had 
not even been employed in the burning building. But 
the matter did not end here, for the pretender had 
gotten the “hero bug” into his head. Being refused 
a medal by the Carnegie Commission, he had a medal 
of his own made and suitably inscribed. ‘Then he 
got a job in a loft building as an elevator runner. 
Soon afterward fire mysteriously started in that build- 
ing, and the fake hero ran his car up and down like 
a weaver’s shuttle. This time he was rewarded, not 
by a medal, but by arrest for arson. ‘The idea of being 
a fire hero had so obsessed him that he had become, 
so to speak, a hero monomaniac—even to the extent 
of creating the conditions for a display of heroism. 
Had the fire of his own starting proved serious, | 
believe he would have stuck to his post even to the 
death. 

Although burning buildings figure frequently in the 
deeds investigated by the Carnegie hero hunters, 
dangers of every other kind imaginable have been 


into the shaft with crowbars, struggled through the 
partly filled tunnel to the shield, and forced open the 
door. The inrush of water nearly drowned t! 
But they pulled their man through the open door 
and struggled out to safety. A hero hunter spent 
an entire month investigating this brave deed, anq 
each of the heroes got a silver medal and $1,500 jy 
gold. 

If such a deed is rewarded by a silver meda!—ij 
such bravery is deemed alloyed heroism—what cay 
constitute the simon-pure article? 

The question can be answered only by telling +he 
story of some of the thirteen one-hundred-per-c¢ iit. 
heroes that have been unearthed in the seven-year 
search of the Carnegie hero hunters. Six of the ¢)jy- 
teen, two Smiths and four Littlefields, fisherme: of 
Block Island, were found in one search, and the search 
lasted six weeks. It was the investigation of the 
Larchmont disaster. Here is what the hero hunter 
found. When that vessel was wrecked in Long Island 
Sound in February, 1907, a portion of the hurricaye- 
deck floated off, raftlike, bearing some thirty or more 
persons. The wind blew with terrific force. “The tem- 
perature was two degrees above zero. The ili 
waters continually washed over the raft. One by one 
the survivors were swept into the sea or frozen to 
the deck. Toward morning news was wafted to thie 
Block Island light-keeper that the Larchmont. !iad 

sunk and that a raft 
bearing survivors was 
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to both the hero’s hopes 
and habits. For instance, 
an intemperate miner, at 
great risk, saves a com- 
rade from being crushed 
to death. To give such a 
man a large cash award 
would be worse than use- 
less. He would simply 
go on a protracted spree 
and squander the entire 
sum. But if the man 
were sober and steady, 
and had built a house on 
which he was carrying a 
mortgage, the Commis- 
sion might pay off the 
mortgage. An ambitious 
youth who has shown 
bravery may be furnished 
with a fund for an edu- 
cation; or a girl hero is 
given a musical educa- 
tion; or a sufferer from 
disease is sent where he 
can be healed. Always 
the Commission seeks to 
make an award that will 
assist the hero; and the 
man who suggests the 
nature of the award is 
the hero hunter. Hence 
he must spare no pains 
to secure information 
that is absolutely ac- 








drifting toward the open 
Atlantic. Just previ- 
ously to the receipt of 
this message, the crew of 
the fishing-smack Elsie, 
together with other 
fishermen, had tried to go 
to sea, and had _ been 
beaten back. Now with 
superhuman daring the 
Elsie’s crew tried again, 
this time successfully, 
and started in search of 
the survivors. It was a 
bitter fight, but finally 
they reached them. The 
sea was so wild that they 
could not come close. A 
skiff was launched and 
manned by two of the 
crew. They managed to 
make the side of the raft. 
Six survivors were hud- 
dled in the middle of 
the deck, hemmed in by 
frozen dead. Only two 
passengers could be taken 
into the skiff at a time. 
They had to be hoisted 
aboard the Elsie with 
ropes. Three trips were 
made, and the six sur- 
vivors saved. The frozen 
bodies on the raft drifted 
away and _ disappeared 








curate. 

Sometimes an entire 
investigation hinges on 
an apparently unimpor- 
tant detail, such as the 
state of the weather at the time of the rescue. For in- 
stance, one ‘ease investigated by the Commission was 
that of a youth who was reported to have made a 
hazardous rescue on the sea-coast. The case seemed to 
be genuine. The would-be hero pointed out to the in- 
vestigator the spot where he had made the rescue. He 
described the tide as full and the day as stormy. The 
time was six o’clock P.M. At full tide the water here 
was ten feet deep. The coast is walled with jagged 
rocks. A rescue here in a storm, with the tide full, 
weuld be gallant indeed. But—when the investigator 
secured tide and weather charts for that particular lo- 
cality for the day and hour of the rescue, he found 
that the day had been balmy and the tide at ebb. 
Instead of ten feet of water there had been less than 
three. The investigator went back to the pretender, 
who crumpled up at this evidence, admitted his de- 
ception, and begged the investigator not to prosecute 
him. 

Such cases are common enough. A man wades into 
water up to his knees and drags another person out. 
Witnesses see the rescuer and the rescued struggling 
on the beach, and report the case to the Carnegie 
Commission. Or the fake rescue may occur in some 
other way. For instance, a big fire in one of our 
large Eastern cities cost a score of lives. When the 


Six survivors 


were huddled in the middle of the deck, hemmed in by frozen dead 


faced by the wearers of Carnegie medals. Last Oc- 
tober forty-nine awards were made by the Commis- 
sion; and among the list of dangerous things faced 
by the recipients of the medals were runaway horses, 
prairie fires, bison, railroad trains, and machinery. 
But most of the Carnegie heroes have rescued some 
one from drowning. 

That was the way three men became famous in 
Milwaukee. That city—to avoid water—was tunnel- 
ing under the river. Quicksand was encountered, which 
gave way under the high air pressure, letting water 
into the excavation. ‘The “sand hogs” dashed for 
the door of the shield behind them and escaped— 
all but one. Momentarily stunned, he was left be- 
hind in the rush, and doomed, apparently, to certain 
death. He beat on the door, but the weight of the 
incoming water pressed against it and prevented his 
fellows from opening it. He was trapped, like a rat 
in a hole. There was nothing for him to do but wait 
to be drowned. ‘The water crept higher and higher. 
It reached his shoulders, his chin, his mouth, his 
nostrils. Stooping down, he found a brick and put 
it under his feet. The respite was but momentary. 
Again the water rose to his mouth, to his nostrils. 
It was all over. At that instant three men, a fireman, 
a machinist, and the engineer of a fire-boat, rushed 


forever. 

This act was deemed 
truly heroic because the 
rescuers ventured into a 
wild sea after they had 
already been beaten back, and also because a revenue- 
cutter that had started in search of the survivors had 
been driven back by the tempest. Furthermore, not a 
man of the Elsie’s crew could swim. 

The investigation of this deed occupied six weeks. 
The hero hunter detailed to the case was not content 
to credit the newspaper stories. He consulted many 
residents of Block Island, the lighthouse-keeper, thé 
Governor of Rhode Island, the Rhode Island legis- 
lative committee that had already awarded medals 
to the Elsie’s crew, and finally he saw the six heroes 
themselves. But his investigation was not to make 
sure that these men had performed the rescue—ot 
that there was no question—but to determine the rela- 
tive amount of heroism involved. The hero hunter was 
himself rewarded for his arduous search by finding, 
in this one effort, six of the thirteen flawless heroes 
that have been discovered in the seven thousand 
cases investigated. I say the hero hunter was re- 
warded. 

His reward was not in money, but in satis- 
faction. For the professional hero hunter becomes, 
like the diver of the Southern seas, obsessed with the 
desire to find that pearl of great price—in his case 
a hero unalloyed. For in his eyes a real hero is more 
to be desired than much fine gold. 





A. Good Average 


My Phyllis vowed that she’d be true 
The livelong summer season through, 


And I—TI trusted her as I 


By Carlyle Smith 


Of unremitting loneliness, 
The only comfort in my rue 


Her whispered promise to be true. 


Would trust the stars up in the sky 
of all Some rumors came that seemed to say 


Steadfast to stand, in spite 


Temptations that might them befall. 


She left me for the sandy reach 


Of some far-distant summer 


Which was so far away that ne’er 


She flirted somewhat day by day, 


And now and then I heard a tale 


That turned my rosy hopes all pale, 


beach And yet, with jealous fears astir, 


A hope had I of getting there— 


Somewhere up on the coast 


It might as well have been in Spain! 


As I in town my vigil kept, 


IT moped and wailed. I nearly wept 


With no relief to the distress 


of Maine. 


Firm in my faith I trusted her. 


Then came the day of her return! 
Oh, how my beating heart did burn 


With thirst to have her back again 


From that far-distant coast of Maine! 


“ Have you been true?” I asked, and then 





Her answer came, “ Nine times in ten!” 
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By George von L. Meyer, Secretary of 





IN THIS ARTICLE MR. MEYER SHOWS THAT THE BUILDING OF TWO BATTLE-SHIPS A YEAR WILL MERELY SERVE TO 
REPLACE OUTWORN UNITS OF THE FLEET AND KEEP IT AT ITS PRESENT SIZE. UNLESS THIS NUMBER IS EX- 
CEEDED WE SHALL HAVE FALLEN, FOUR YEARS HENCE, FROM SECOND TO FOURTH AMONG THE NAVAL POWERS 





ZAG N times of peace it is pointed out 
wee? that the United States will never 
have a war, but history shows that 
wars come at times with little or no 
MS warning, and it is impossible for 
any of us to say which country will 
be our next enemy or which nations 
will be the allies of others. Wars 
not only come unexpectedly, but are 
occasionally brought about by trivial causes. For this 
reason the- United States is compelled, by force of 
circumstances over which she has no control, to 
have a large navy, that she may keep abreast of the 
other nations. It may be that some powers are aggran- 
dizing their respective naval supremacy out of all 
bounds of seeming need, but whether they are at fault 
or not is no concern of ours as a nation of the first 
rank, except in the sense that we must guard against 
finding ourselves with an inconsequential navy. 

The Taft administration has been an administration 
of peace, which is the subject matter of the argument 
that is offered by those opposing a large navy. When- 
ever Congress has been waited upon by the executive 
branch of the government with recommendations for 
additional battle-ships and armament, the matter has 
usually been disposed of with the assertion that the 
United States of America is a peace apostle, whose 
wings do not require the trailing support of a big navy. 
Notwithstanding these peace theories, Congress seems to 
forget about them at once when a contrasting measure 
—the arbitration treaties—is also submitted for ap- 
proval, for the reason that any nation signatory to 
such a treaty with the United States might feel free 
to make demands which tbe latter would not be dis- 
posed to grant. 

The question of a large navy, I confess, is one which 
has been before the public for many years and yet has 
never been thoroughly made clear. When it was not 
the fear that one administration was too belligerent 
and wanted more battle-ships accordingly, it was as- 
sumed that the Secretary of the Navy—which office 
from 1902 to 1907 has been held by six different men— 
had a personal reason for wanting a big navy. The 
question, moreover, has suffered because of its re- 
peated and erroneous presentation by those not well 
qualified to speak about it, and the resultant prejudice 
is the handicap that confronts us at this time. 

It is my aim, therefore, to correct this mistaken 
impression. I want to say that the desire of this 
administration is not the so-called big navy. What 
we want is a growing navy. A growing navy and a 
big navy are not the same. A big navy, briefly speak- 
ing, means a fleet as large as the largest or larger. 
Now the United States has no ambition to be the fore- 
most sea-power, and in this aspect the nation is 
essentially one of peace. But that does not mean 
that the policy of a growing navy, to keep up with 
the expansion of the nation’s influence, commerce, and 
territory, and likewise to maintain her given naval 
ratio compared with the other great powers, shall not 
be considered necessary. A navy must be renewed 
every year, unit by -unit, because war-ships become 
obsolete after twenty years. A new ship in place of 
an old one does not bring the nation into the rank of 
a greater navy, but merely enables her to keep her 
present number of ships, whichever that may be. The 
United States, particularly, has many war-ships that 
need to be replaced with new ones, and this change 
must be made before that point is reached where any 
other war-ships built could become part of a bigger 
navy. This, naturally, enables me to show with con- 
clusive proof that if the annual building programme 
for two battle-ships and auxiliaries (the latter of a 
class to be decided later) should be carried out begin- 
ning with the present year, it would be several years 
before all the old ships were retired and our modern 
tonnage total actually increased one pound. 

The policy of replacing our old battle-ships at the 
rate of two each year, if continued indefinitely, will 
give us eventually, though not so soon as might be 
desired, a total of 40 battle-ships, of which 20, less 
than 10 years old, would constitute the first line, and 
the remaining 20, between 10 and 20 years old, would 
be available for the second line. 

A total of forty battle-ships, with a proportional 
number of other fighting and auxiliary vessels, is the 
least that will place our country on a safe basis in 
her relations with other world powers. Hereafter 
the authorization of new ships will not necessarily 
mean an increase of the navy as heretofore, since 
many of our ships have nearly reached the age and 
condition where they may no longer be regarded as 
effective. This condition is not so much due to de- 
terioration as to the fact that in the course of the 
past twenty years naval design and construction have 
progressed so rapidly that ships designed two decades 
ago are now obsolete and practically worthless for 
service in the battle fleet, even in the second line or 
reserve. 

The Indiana, Massachusetts, Oregon, Iowa, Kearsarge, 
Kentucky, Alabama, Illinois, Wisconsin, Maine, Ohio, 
und Missouri are twelve battle-ships that can no 
longer be regarded as available for the first line, ewing 
Doth to their age and especially their great inferiority 
compared with ships of more recent design. The In- 
diana, Massachusetts, Oregon, and Iowa should be re- 
placed immediately, since in armament, protection, 
speed, and other qualities they are not fit to take a 
place in line of battle. ‘Their substitution by more 
modern vessels should be made by 1920, and, since it 
takes so long to build and equip a battle-ship, and be- 


cause a regular programme is desirable, these replace- 
ments should be effected by building two battle-ships 
a year. 

The foundation of the fleet is the Dreadnought, but, 
as an auxiliary perfected to the highest degree, 
cruisers are now being built with big guns and a 
certain amount of armor; yet they can destroy the 
commerce of the enemy and not be overtaken by battle- 
ships. These cruisers are equipped with guns of a 
range equal to those carried by the best battle-ships; 
the English, for instance, carry 13.5 guns. Our present 
cruiser fleet would be absolutely powerless if forced 
to fight with the more modern cruiser. In such a 
case the enemy would simply add our little cruisers 
to his own fleet unless we ourselves blew them up 
before the enemy reached us. 

Great Britain, Germany, and Japan are the only 
powers now constructing these “ battle-ship cruisers,” 
though Russia is reported as about to do the same. 
The policies of these countries, however, are not alike, 
for while England is laying four battle-ships and one 
armored cruiser, and Germany three battle-ships and 
one armored cruiser, Japan reverses the procedure and 
her programme calls for four armored cruisers and one 
battle-ship. I will leave it to any one to infer what 
that means—armored cruisers with a speed of twenty- 
eight knots, that can run away from any battle-ship 
and destroy the commerce of the whole Pacific Ocean. 

I want to say, however, that the Navy Department, 
while recognizing the value of this new type of vessel 
as essential to modern development, has not recom- 
mended its adoption in our navy because of our 
inferior strength in battle-ships of the Dreadnought 
and super-Dreadnought types, and because of the 
necessity for remedying this deficiency before taking 
steps to obtain battle-ship cruisers which cannot be 
regarded as equal to battle-ships of the best type in 
general usefulness. The battle-ship cruiser is a 
modern development in foreign navies, but its armor 
protection is sacrificed for great speed. It is capable 
of overtaking and destroying all vessels other than 
the most powerful battle-ships. Nevertheless, modern 
cruisers of this type should be provided for the Amer- 
ican navy as soon as practicable without interference 
with the battle-ship programme of two new ones every 
year, as the latter policy is the only one which will 
maintain our present battle-ship strength. 

Not every American citizen knows that even if we 
continue the two-battle-ship policy four years hence 
the United States will have fallen to fourth place! 
And this without considering the immediate and 
urgent necessity of making up our big deficiency in 
certain other classes of vessels. Dreadnoughts only 
are considered by first-class Powers in estimating the 
strength of the first line of battle. In 1916 the 
numbers of these vessels will be: England, 52; Ger- 
many, 32; Japan, 21: the United States, 20; France, 
19. If in any one year between now and 1916 Con- 
gress should authorize only one battle-ship, the place 
of the United States would be taken by France. 
Building one each year, the United States would have 
only 16 battle-ships, fewer then than now. 

I requested, in the appropriations for next year, 
two auxiliaries, fuel-ships, besides the two battle-ships. 
These smaller vessels require less time to build than 
battle-ships, and some of them may, under stress, be 
acquired by purchase in time of need. The American 
navy is deficient in vessels of that class, which are 
required for the maintenance and protection of the 
battle fleet. To fuel-ships must be added scouts, 
colliers, submarines, supply, ammunition, hospital, 
and repair ships, besides tenders to torpedo vessels. 
A number of gunboats, river gunboats, and tugs are 
also required for the routine duties of peace as well 
as of war. Their number should be proportioned to 
the number of battle-ships. For example, there should 
be four destroyers and one scout for each battle-ship, 
and one repair-ship for each squadron of eight battle- 
ships. The following table indicates the present stand- 
ing of the auxiliary fleet in our navy: 


Present num- Number necessary Present 
-ber of — on the basis of deficien- 
effective ships 33 battle-ships cies 


Battle-ships ............ 33 oo — 
Battle-ship cruisers... .. — 8 8 
Armored cruisers ...... 712 — — 
MOMMIES esac cease ses os 3 33 18 
Protected cruisers ...... 17 — —_ 
Destroyers noo. Se5t e's 50 132 82 
Tenders to destroyers.... 1 7 6 
Repair‘shipe .......4.... 1 4 3 
Supply-ships . 020.2 06.5- 3 4 1 
Hospital-ships........... 1 4 3 
Ammunition-ships ...... _ f 4 
Fleet fuel-ships ........ 12 24 12 
UDMIRR INERT. Otel oe 38 60 22 
Tenders to submarines... 2 12 10 


1The Endiana, Massachusetts, Oregon, and Iowa are not included 
in this table as effective ships. 

2Armored cruisers have been superseded by battle cruisers; those 
on hand would be employed as scouts. 


We have but three vessels specially designed for 
scouting or with sufficient speed to act effectively as 
scouts. We have also 12 armored cruisers which, in 
the absence of suitable scouts, would be employed as 
such, giving a total of 15, but this number is far from 
adequate. There should be one for each battle-ship. 
To accomplish this would require the construction of 
two yearly until the combined number of scouts and 
armored cruisers equals the number of battle-ships. 
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Destroyers in proper numbers are necessary for the 
protection of the battle fleet against torpedo attacks. 
The fleet is short of requirements in this particular, 
and eight destroyers should be included in the building 
programme each year. Tenders to destroyers are ves- 
sels fitted with machine-shops capable of effecting all 
ordinary repairs required by destroyers. These ves- 
sels carry the stores and supplies for the maintenance 
of destroyers and serve as living quarters. Our 
present force is such as to make two additional ones 
essential. 

More urgent each year has become the need of a 
repair-ship, which has never been provided for the 
navy, though the necessity therefor has been repeat- 
edly shown. At present the Panther, a merchant 
vessel purchased at the outbreak of the war with 
Spain, is used as a repair-ship, but it is too old and 
small and cannot meet the requirements of the fleet. 
There should be one repair-ship for each eight battle- 
ships, and I have recommended, in the current appro- 
priations, that one be included in the building pro- 
gramme if afy vessels in addition to the two battle- 
ships and two colliers should be authorized. 

The three supply-ships now serving the Atlantic 
and Pacific fleets are old and cannot be expected to 
give much further service. There should be one of 
them for each eight battle-ships, and, besides this, one 
ammunition-ship. The requirenients in the line of 
hospital-ships, while great, may be overlooked until 
the more necessary fleet units have been provided. 
The Solace is becoming obsolete, and even by itself is 
not enough, in its present state, to serve the entire 
fleet. 

The navy has now twelve fuel-ships built, building, 
and authorized, er about half the number required. 
The building up of our merchant marine, by the addi- 
tion of a considerable number of vessels which could 
be converted into naval colliers, would obviate the 
necessity, in a large measure, for providing many addi- 
tional ileet colliers, but as the probability of this 
appears to be small it is necessary for the navy that 
two fuel-ships be provided each year until at least 
twelve additional ones shall have been built. 

Is the submarine now a fleet unit? Yes, it may be 
considered so. Moreover, the lack of defenses in our 
territorial possessions makes the necessity for sub- 
marines in connection with the defense of bases from 
which the tleet must operate greater than ever before. 
Yet submarines are almost helpless without tenders 
to serve as mobile bases, which should be apportioned 
one to every five submarines. The greater navy pro- 
gramme demands, therefore, more tenders. 

Our navy possesses an insufficient number of gun- 
boats to perform effectively the service required for 
the protection of American interests in Central Amer- 
ican and West Indian waters, and in the Far East. 
Several of the gunboats now in service, particularly 
the light-draught vessels on the Asiatic station, are 
almost unserviceable, and should be replaced as soon 
as practicable. Tle necessity for vessels of this class 
on the coast and rivers of China is greater than ever 
before. 

At the time of writing Congress is still in doubt as 
to what action will be taken with regard to the two- 
battle-ships-a-year programme, which is opposed by 
the House of Representatives, but generally favored 
by the Senate, according to latest advices from the 
Capitol. It is the understanding that the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee will add an amendment to 
the House Naval Appropriaticn bill for the two battle- 
ships. So far as 1 am aware, part of the opposition 
to the greater navy programme exists in the high cost 
of building the navy. Of course, the cost of building 
ships has materially increased in the last few years, 
but, generally speaking, the ton-cost has decreased, 
and the ships built at the navy-yards, where the eight- 
hour law comes in, cost more than those built at the 
private yards. 

The high cost of building navies, however, seems to 
deter only the United States. England’s programme 
amounts to $216,000,000 and Japan’s an average of 
$45,000,000 just for new ships. England is building 
5 capital ships, 3 protected cruisers, 1 unarmored 
cruiser, 20 destroyers, 6 submarines, 2 river gun- 
boats, 1 depot-ship for destroyers, and 1 hospital-ship. 
One of the five battle-ships is to be a cruiser of the 
new type, with a displacement of about 28,000 tons, 
and will carry, most likely, 14-inch guns. England’s, 
too, is a progressive programme, which is repeated 
year after year, and she always builds more and 
newer ships than she retires, so that she cannot fall 
back into second place. 

Next to the authorization by Congress of the 
greater navy programme by prevention of falling back 
is the urgency of a law creating the ranks of admiral 
and vice-admiral. The situation at present is serious 
and should receive attention. There are eighteen 
countries that have officers of greater rank than ours, 
with the result that if our fleet arrives at a port our 
officer has to pay his respects, as it were, to an ad- 
miral who may be there with a single ship. 

In conclusion, I wish to go on record against the 
jingo element, which seems to do naught save engender 
war rumors and international threats in order to gain 
its ends. With such no one in the Navy Department 
has any sympathy. Peace is the watchword, yet 
it is superfluous to say that, where there are so many 
thousands of men who follow military marine service 
as a life career, and devecte their best years to it, 
they feel proud in the navy—our navy—and resist 
any indication of a building programme inadequate 
to keep it at its present efficiency. 

















west the grand old Mississippi 
rushes by. Before the war it was a 
G35/ place of education, culture, and 


YN luxury, almost every man with a 
family owning his slaves, who were 
preud to serve them. When the 


~~ bugle sounded, and the drums 
called men to serve their country, the brightest and 
manliest of her sons responded with eagerness. 


Mothers, wives, and sweethearts little realized what 
war meant as they kissed loved ones good-by, thinking 
that sixty days would bring them back. After the 
passing of months, when the news came that New 
Orieans had fallen, and that Butler occupied that city, 
Vicksburg passed into history. 

Although I was only a little girl, many striking 
incidents were indelibly impressed upon my mind. I 
have often had the question asked me, “ How do you 
remember so much about the siege?” My answer is 
that, being shut up in the place, living in a cave 
under the ground for six weeks, and being endowed 
with a good memory, facts and circumstances were 
impressed upon my mind; besides, I do not think a 
child could have passed through what I did and have 
forgotten it. 

One bright afternoon men, women, and children 
could be seen seeking the hill-tops with spy glasses, 
as from the heights could be seen a black object slowly 
approaching along the river. Suddenly a shell came 
rattling over as if to say “ Here I am.” My mother 
was much alarmed, but, still faithful to womanly 
curiosity, stood on the upper porch of our house to see 
the gunboat, if possible. Another shell, and still an- 
other, and the hills began to be deserted. The gun- 
boat, seeing that her shells were falling short, ventured 
a little closer, and sent a few shells into the town. 
People sought their homes, but sleep visited few, as 
the shelling continued until late that night. The next 
morning the shelling began very early, and the women 
and children were to be seen running by every road 
that led out of the town. A Mrs. Gambol, who lived 
en the edge of town, was killed just as she was leaving 
her gate.” When the citizens realized that Vicksburg 
would be a battle-ground, men sought places of refuge 
for their families. My father sent his family with 
all the household furniture into the interior to a 
small town, Bolton’s Depot, some thirty miles from 
Vicksburg. 

Vicksburg, however, put on her war clothes, and 
cannon were rushed to the river-front; forts sprang 
into sight in a short time; “ Whistling Dick,” the 
old Confederate gun, sang defiance. Louisiana and 
Tennessee troops commanded the river-front. My 
mother, so comfortably fixed in a large suburban 
house with a friend, considered herself safe. Sud- 
denly, one day, there flashed through the town the 


views “ The Yankees are coming.” My mother, fearing 


to be left in the country, decided to go back to Vicks- 





Union troops in the trenches before Vicksburg 
From a wood-cut in the issue of ‘“‘Harper’s Weekly” for July 25, 1863 


burg. Packing trunks with clothing and what articles 
of value she could take, she called a negro whom she 
owned, and said: “ Rice, I will want the dray and 
surrey ready to make an early start for Vicksburg to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Fo’ de Lord’s sake, Mis’ Indie, what’s up now?” 
he asked. Mother did not care to tell him, as she 
was afraid he would leave her in the emergency, but 
she did. I remember so well how the man almost re- 
belled, so anxicus was he to get to the Federal army. 
After the passing of the years I can see how fine and 
faithful that man was to obey his mistress, when 
every fiber in his heart was crying out for that free- 
dom which he afterward gained. Very little could be 
put upon the dray besides trunks, but we began our 
journey early the next morning. Mother left all of 
her household goods with the lady at whose house we 
had been staying, and there everything was destroyed 
by General Grant’s army when it reached the place. 
When we drove into the little village of Bolton’s 
Depot, all was confusion. Confederate cavalry and 
infantry were grouped about. To my young eyes this 
was exciting beyond expression, and .right close did 
we children huddle to mother as she sat in the surrey, 
driving as fast as our heavy loads permitted. She 
inquired as to news, and the reply that the Yankees 
were close on us caused her much alarm. 

Mother kept Rice ahead with his heavy load, and 
our progress was slow. I shall never forget how my 
heart would beat as they talked of the Yankees 
being so close behind us. I do not know what I 
thought they were, but it was certainly something 
very dreadful. We pushed on, being stopped here and 
there and questioned. When we reached the Joe 
Davis place (belonging to the brother of the Presi- 
dent) we found the plantation deserted, the negroes 
having been run off to a place of safety. In answer 
to our request for water, a negro woman told us she 
was looking for the army every minute. Mother said, 
“Drive on, Rice,” but Rice was not eager to go. 
Mother was constantly saying, “Drive on, Rice; or 
they will catch us.” On our journey we could hear 
he roaring of cannon, and afterward knew it was the 
battle of Champion Hill. At length we neared Vicks- 
burg. ‘There were no pickets along the road, no 
guards to ask questions, and we drove right on in 
town. 

Soon after getting home mother was summoned to 
headquarters. 
the officers that we had met no pickets, and that Gen- 
eral Grant’s army was behind us. The next evening 
General Grant rested his army just four miles from 
Vicksburg. That night the Confederates worked hard 
digging trenches, building breastworks with cotton- 
bales, painting logs and planting them for cannon, 
and hauling guns from the river-front to the rear. 
The next morning, when General Grant made his 
reconnaissance he could not tell a log from a cannon. 
The natural fortifications of the place served well in 
time of need, and that afternoon, when General Grant 
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She was questioned closely, and told - 









made his first assault, cotton-bales did good work. 
When the bullets would strike them they would re- 
bound, and often killed men in the Federal ranks. 

In the hills about Vicksburg were dug caves for the 


women and children to take refuge in. In the north- 
eastern part of the city was a very high hill in which 
a large cave was dug. It had four entrances, dug in 
the form of arched hallways, coming to a common 
center, at which point was dug a room which was 
curtained off. In this cave my mother took refuge 
with her three young children, my father having such 
an aversion for a cave that he would not enter one. 
My two older brothers were in the army, one in Vicks- 
burg, the other with General Lee in Virginia. I will 
say here by way of parenthesis that this brother, 
Allen McRae, was the last man who stood guard at 
President Davis’s tent, and, when discharged by him, 
was given a letter, a horse, and a twenty-dollar gold 
piece, which I still have in my possession. My brother 
rode from Virginia to Vicksburg on that horse, carrying 
the gold piece in the bottom of his boot. 

Mother took pillows, comforts, provisions, and cloth- 
ing into the cave with her. There were about two hun- 
dred persons in this cave, mostly women and children 
(some men, of course, too). The mortars, which were 
planted just opposite the city on the Louisiana side, 
kept up a continual fire upon us. All along on the 
ground in this cave planks were laid, that our beds 
might be made as comfortable as possible under the 
circumstances. 

Mother had a negro girl who took care of me in 
my playtime. I remember her name was Mary Ann. 
She was short and stout, and so black that her skin 
was glossy. One night, soon after entering our cave 
home, mother fixed our beds for us, putting my 
brothers on a plank at one side, and putting me near 
Mary Ann; but, spoiled and humored child that I 
was, I decided not to stay near Mary Ann, so pro- 
ceeded to tear up my bed. The Rev. Dr. Lord, of the 
Episcopal Church, and at that time rector of Christ 
Church, was suffering with a sore foot and leg, which 
was all bandaged and propped on a chair for comfort. 
He said, “‘Come here, Lucy, and lie down on this 
plank.” Dr. Lord was almost helpless, but he assisted 
me to arrange my bed, my head being just at his feet. 
The mortars were sending over their shells hot and 
heavy; they seemed to have range of the hill, due, it 
was said, to some fires that a few soldiers had made 
on a hill beyond us. Every one in the cave seemed to 
be dreadfully alarmed and excited, when suddenly a 
shell came down on the top of the hill, buried itself 
about six feet in the earth, and exploded. This caused 
a large mass of earth to slide from the side of the 
archway in a solid piece, catching me under it. Dr. 
Lerd, whose leg was caught and held by it, gave the 
alarm that a child was buried. Mother reached me 
first, and a Mrs. Stites, who was partially paralyzed, 
with the assistance that Dr. Lord, who was in agony, 
could give, succeeded-in getting my head out first. The 
people had become frightened, rushing, into the street 


















screaming, and thinking that the cave was falling in. 
Just as they reached the street over came another 
shell bursting just above them, and they rushed into 
the cave again. Then came my release. Mother had 
cried in distressing tones for help, so as soon as the 
men could get to me they pulled me from under the 
mass of earth. The blood was gushing from my nose, 
eyes, ears, and mouth. A physician who was then in 
the cave was called, and said there were no bones 
broken, but he could not then tell what my internal 
injuries were. Just here I must say that during all 
this excitement there was a little baby boy born in 
the room dug out at the back of the cave; he was 
called William Siege Green. 

The firing continued throughout the night, and early 
the next morning a shell struck and closed one of the 
entrances to the cave in which were some sick soldiers. 
Mother instantly decided to leave the cave, and, call- 
ing Rice and Mary Ann, she gathered clothing and 
bedding, determined to risk her life at home with 
father. We left the cave about eight o’clock in the 
morning, having some distance to go to reach home. 
I was bent over from my injuries, and could not run 
fast, though between the shells we would make the 
fastest time possible; watching the shells, we learned 
to run toward them, to let them go over us if they 
would. As a great mortar-shell would come over with 
its rumbling noise, which I shall never forget, one of 
my brothers would say “ Run along, poor little thing,” 
and my remembrance is that I was indeed a poor little 
thing. 

Father was horrified when he saw us, and immedi- 
ately made an effort to secure us another hiding- 
place. Within two squares of home was a small hill 
in which some parties had dug a cave, digging down 
into the ground so as to make the earth above too deep 
for a shell to pass through. A number of steps led 
down into this cave. Mother had a tent pitched out- 
side, so that when the mortars did not have the range 
we could sit there and watch the shells as they came 
over. They were beautiful at night. 

One day mother and I were standing in the tent, she 
brushing my hair, when we heard tlie report of the 
mortar, heard the shell rattling over, and knew it 
was near. We looked at each other, and mother ex- 
claimed, “ That sounds very near; get into the cave.” 
She did get in, but I had only time to jump into a 
small hole we children had dug out in the side of the 
hill when a piece of the shell came down into the 
tent, demolishing the wash-stand by which we had 
stood. 

I felt the heat as it came down. Mother’s face, 
white with anxiety for me, peeped out from the cave 
door. ‘There I sat, stunned with fear. 

One morning fire was opened all around the lines. 
The shot fell thick and fast. We sat, or stood, 
under the ground, looking at one another in speech- 
less fear, for the booming cannon sounded terrible. It 
seemed so long that we were there, thinking that each 
moment would be our last. When we could look out 
upon the daylight it was with thankful hearts that we 
had been spared through that battle. 

The Federal forces had Parrott guns on the Penin- 
sula opposite the different streets, and could see per- 
sons crossing the street, and fire on them. These guns 
they would run out from behind the trees, fire, and 
then run them back into the clump of trees so that the 
Confederate batteries could not play on them. The 
limbs of the trees would be cut, and fall in front or 
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behind us, as we would cross the street, for we had 
learned to run between fires. 

Our provisions were becoming scarce, and the 
Louisiana soldiers were eating rats as a delicacy, while 
mules were occasionally being carved up to appease the 
appetite. Mother would not eat mule meat. but we 
children ate some, and it tasted right good, having 
been cooked nicely. Wheat bread was a rarity, and 
sweet-potato coffee was relished by the adults. One 
evening it was currently reported that the enemy 
would open fire all around the lines early the next 
morning, and an officer had persuaded Miss Lightcap, 
a young lady friend and neighbor, who was in the 
cave with us, that they would be safer nearer the lines 
under the cover of the hills. Mother consented to go, 
so up came the tent, a large basket was quickly packed 
with the meager stock of provisions, and away we went 
across Glass Bayou bridge, climbing the hill on the 
other side of the bridge late in the evening, and 
traveling the road just behind our batteries, where all 
along were dug trenches for our soldiers to fight be- 
hind. This was a very dangerous route by daylight, 
but under cover of night we felt safe. The mortars 
were silent, resting, as all thought, for the next day’s 
work. When the command was given to stop, the 
tent was pitched in a kind of ravine near the lines. 
Several tents were pitched there occupied by families 
living near by. Mother and Miss Lightcap spread down 
comforts, and we all huddled in the tent for sleep. 
Just about daylight we were aroused by the belching 
cannon, and before we could think where we were a 
cannon-ball that had spent its force on the side of 
the hill came rolling into the tent. The young lady 
screamed as it rolled upon her, and in less time than it 
takes to tell it we were all up and out of the tent. 
Balls were whizzing, cannon booming from the rear, 
mortars replying in rapid succession from the front. 

Mother’s quick perception soon told her we would 
be in the midst of a battle if she remained longer; so 
with alarm she cried, “ Rice, take that tent up and 
let us go to town!” 

Rice replied, “ Yes, ma’am, let us go ’way from dis 
place before us all is killed.” He was soon at work, 
as well as the rest of them, putting things together 
while the shot were falling around. An officer whom 
mother knew rushed up and cried, “ Mrs. McRae, keep 
close under the bank, and don’t take the road until 
you are obliged to.” He afterward said he never 
expected us to reach town. 

On we came, jumping behind trees, fences, or into 
trenches, shells exploding above us, scattering their 
pieces around us. We children were crying, mother 
praying, and all running between the shells, as we 
thought, and trying to reach Glass Bayou bridge, 
which was on the edge of town. Rice had dropped his 
tent, and Mary Ann had no lunch-basket, and as we 
came to the bridge a mortar-shell exploded at the other 
end. We all fell to the ground, and when we got on 
our feet again not a word was spoken except “run,” 


and we did run. Mother had me by the hand pulling - 


me, while my brothers were close by us. When we 
reached the cave we were glad enough to get to it, 
for somehow we always felt safer under the shadow 
of the houses. 

Our house was struck several times by shell, but 
father was never hurt, although a Minié ball passed 
through his whiskers as he sat in the hall, and lodged 
in the rocker of an old chair near him. The Parrott 
gun was dreaded because, as soon as you heard the 





report of the gun, the ball was on you. One lady stand- 
ing in a cave door had her arm taken off. Many nar- 
row escapes were made when Minié balls would whiz 
by. 

A one-sheet newspaper was printed on wall-paper 
during this siege; I have one, and it is quite a 
curiosity. Dr. Lord rang his church-bell every Sun- 
day morning, and tried to have services, but people 
could not venture outside of the caves for very long. 
Still, the chureh-bell reminded us that it was the 
Sabbath day. 

Our house was occupied by Colonel Allen Thomas, of 
the Twenty-sixth Louisiana Regiment, a few stalf 
officers with him, and father had opportunity to know 
what was going on in military ranks. On the evening 
of the 3d of July all was quiet; people could be seen 
walking around, concluding that the silence meant 
dreadful things on the morrow. We were all sitting 
outside the cave, twilight approaching, when father 
came in sight. Mother thought father had decided to 
die with his family the next day, for everybody 
thought that General Grant would make the effort 
of his life to take the city on the 4th. Father came 
to mother, looking sad, with tears in his eyes, and said, 
“You can all come home for a night’s rest. General 
Pemberton has surrendered, and General Grant will 
enter the city in the morning.” 

We went home. Men felt very bitterly toward 
General Pemberton, because they were so determined 
that the place should not be taken on the 4th, and 
never dreamed that a surrender was ever thought of. 

The morning of the 4th, how sad was the spectacle 
that met our gaze: arms stacked in the center of the 
streets, men with tearful eyes and downcast faces 
walking here and there; men sitting in groups feeling 
that they would gladly have given their life-blood 
on the battle-field rather than hand over the guns and 
sabers so dear to them! ‘The drummer-boy of a 
Tennessee regiment, rather than give up his drum, 
gave it to my brother, but it was very soon taken 
away from him. One poor fellow gave me his horse, 
which was branded with the letters C. S., and my two 
brothers hid him in the yard; but it was only a little 
while before a Federal soldier came in and took him. 
The instruments of the band of the Tennessee regiment 
were stacked on the corner in front of our house, while 
the guns were stacked in the middle of the street. 
Men looked so forlorn, some without shoes, some with 
tattered garments, yet they would have fought on. 

While this gloom hung over the Confederate forces 
a glance over the hills to the north and east of the 
city brought into view the bright-shining bayonets 
and sabers of a mighty host approaching the city by 
way of Glass Bayou bridge and Jackson Road. 
General Grant led that part of the army that came 
by way of Jackson Road. An old negro, it was said, 
greeted him with these words, “De long-looked-fer 
done come at lass”—for the negroes thought they 
would be given liberty to plunder and do as they 
pleased. While the army was entering the city from 
the rear, the river-front presented a scene of unsur- 
passed grandeur. To say that the scene looking from 
the upper porch of our residence, where we com- 
manded a fine view, was superb in its magnificence is 
to say little. The inspiring grandeur of gunboat 
after gunboat, transport after transport, with flags 
flying to the breeze, broadside after broadside belching 
forth in honor of a victory dearly won, bands playing, 
made a picture that can never fade from memory. 





Investigating the Child 


THE SCOPE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE NEW CHILDREN’S BUREAU, WHICH IS DIRECTED BY THE 
FIRST WOMAN WHO HAS EVER BEEN APPOINTED HEAD OF A FEDERAL SUB-DEPARTMENT 


WOW many blind children are there 

K in the United States? Where are 
they? What provision for their 
49 education is made? How many of 
4 them are receiving training for self- 
~ support? What are the causes of 
their blindness? What steps are 
taken to prevent blindness? 

How many mentally subnormal 
children are there in the United States, including 
idiots, imbeciles, and children sufficiently self-directing 
to profit by special classes in school? Where are these 
children? What provision is made for their educa- 
tion? What does it cost? How many of them are re- 
ceiving training for self-support? 

How many fatherless children are there in the 
United States? Of these, how many are illegitimate? 
How many fathers have deserted their families? How 
many orphans lost their fathers through tuberculosis, 
how many through industrial accidents? 

We learn something about juvenile illiteracy once 
in ten years. This subject should be followed up every 
year. It is not a matter of immigrant children, but 
of a permanent failure of the Republic to educate a 
half-million children of English-speaking citizens. 

Experience in Chicago, gained by virtue of the only 
effective law on this subject in this country, indicates 
that grave crimes against children ate far more com- 
mon than is generally known. There is no official 
source of wider information upon which other States 
may base improved legislation or administration. 

How many children are employed in manufacture? 
In commerce? In the telegraph and messenger service? 
How many children are working under ground in 
mines? How many at the mine’s mouth? Where are 
these children? hat are the mine labor laws appli- 





cable to children? We need a complete annual directory 
of State officials whose duty it is to enforce child 
labor laws. This for the purpose of stimulating to 
imitation those States which have no such officials, 
as well as for arousing public interest in the work of 
the existing officials, 


By E. Leslie Gilliams 


~ Finally, and by far the most important, we do not — 


know how many children are born each year or how 
many die, or why they die. We need statistics of 

















Miss Julia C. Lathrop, who has been ap- 
pointed head of the new Children’s Bureay 
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nativity and mortality. What Dr. Goler has done 
for Rochester should be made known to all the health 
authorities in the United States, and the success or 
failure of the others in reaching his standards should 
be published with ceaseless reiteration. 

Unless the very prominent men and women who have 
been instrumental in the establishment of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor and 
Commerce are much mistaken, the above brief outline 
of the work projected for the new bureau would cer- 
tainly seem to indicate that it presents a splen- 
did field for great and telling endeavor, which will 
be of the utmost benefit to future generations of 
Americans. 

Indeed, the indications are that a new world for 
children has been discovered in this twentieth century 
of ours, just as truly as Columbus discovered a new 
continent in the fifteenth century. The work of ex- 
ploration and conquest of this new child world by the 
children’s bureau will not take so long as it took to 
make the American continent of real use to men. 
Homeless and neglected children are-going to be better 
cared for because we are going to do more for all 
children as we begin to know more about the problems 
of childhood in general. 

After some years of strenuously hard work on the 
part of the National Child Labor Committee and such 
well-known workers in the field of social welfare as 
Jane Addams, Lillian D. Wald, Leo Arnstein, Ben 
B. Lindsey, Owen R. Lovejoy, and Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, the House of Representatives passed on 
April 2d last the Peters bill, authorizing the establish- 
ment of the Federal Children’s Bureau. 

The measure, having already passed the Senate, in 
due course was presented to the President. It immedi- 
ately received his signature, as he was most heartily 
in favor of it, and thus the bill became a law. : 

A few days later President Taft named Miss Julia 
C. Lathrop, of Chicago, as chief of the new bureau. 
Miss Lathrop has the distinction of being the first 
woman to be made a bureau chief under the govern- 
ment. The idea of having the Federal government 











establish such a bureau originated with Lillian D. 
Wald, head of the Nurses’ Settlement in Henry 
Street, New York. 

The Nationai Child Labor Committee, of which Miss 
Wald is a member, took the matter in hand, and has 
pushed the scheme systematically for five years, gain- 
ing a little ground each year. 

In 1911 the bill passed the Senate, but died in the 
House, ‘This year the effort to have it introduced 
early enough to avoid repetition of that fate suc- 
ceedea. he bill came to a vote in the Senate and 
passed on the last day of January. 

Some time ago the National Child Labor Committee 
moved its Southern headquarters from Atlanta to 
Washington in order to work more effectively for the 
chilarea’s bureau. Dr. A. J. McKelway, the secre- 
tary for the Southern States, has devoted a large 
part of his time to this part of the work. When the 
Cnild Labor Committee had its annual conference in 
Louisville, late in January, Dr. McKelway was on 
tne programme for an address. As he was on his 
way to the conference a telegram reached him which 
said the bill was about to be voted upon. His com- 
panions could not persuade him to continue his jour- 
ney, and he arrived back in Washington in time to 
see the successful result of his long labor. 

A dozen members of the House fought the Peters 
bill on constitutional grounds. ‘They declared it repre- 
sented a further invasion of the rights of. the States 
and of the home. When the bill was called up for 
passage Representative Sisson of Mississippi, a Demo- 
crat, demanded a division. This was defeated by a 
vote of 89 to 11. Mr. Sisson then demanded the ayes 
and noes. On this vote the bill was passed by a 
vote of 173 to 17. 

During the debate Representative Mann of Illinois, 
the Republican leader, paid a high tribute to Miss 
Addams. Tle said that his judgment prompted him 
to condemn the bill, but out of deference to Miss 
Addams and other women of the country who insisted 
that the creation of such a bureau would elevate 
child life in the United States, he had decided to sup- 
port the measure. 
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The object of the new bureau is briefly set forth 
in the bill establishing the same, as follows: 

“The said bureau shall investigate and report upon 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and 
child-life, and shall especially investigate the ques- 
tions of infant mortality, the birth-rate, physical de- 
generacy, orphanage, juvenile delinquency and juven- 
ile courts, desertion and illegitimacy, dangerous occu- 
pations, accidents, and diseases of children of the 
working classes, employment, legislation affecting 
children in the several States and ‘Territories, and 
such other facts as have a bearing upon the health, 
efficiency, character, and training of .children. The 
chief of said bureau shall from time to time publish 
the results of these investigations.” 

In default of any government agency directly re- 
sponsible for work as outlined in the Dill, local 
methods of dealing with the various problems of 
childhood are at present in a state of chaos. This 
fact is revealed by a study of the work of agencies 
interested in child-welfare. 

Institutions and associations for the care of de- 
pendent or orphan children show the widest diversity 
in nature and method, and exhibit a lack of co-ordina- 
tion truly appalling. Between some of these agencies 
bitter rivalry exists, while no authoritative source 
of information can be appealed to for a statement of 
the plans that have proven most economical, humane, 
and constructive. 

Agencies for dealing with delinquent children 
manifest a similar lack of co-ordination. 

Juvenile courts and systems of probation have been 
established in a number of leading cities. But at 
present no agency is:charged with collecting for con- 
venient use the latest and most valuable information 
gleaned from the experiences of these local agencies. 
In default of this, obsolete methods are continually 
being introduced in certain localities, although in 
other localities their disuse has followed their proven 
ineffectiveness. 

Local juvenile court judges and probation officers 
are constantly in receipt of inquiries from other 
States and foreign countries for statements as to the 
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history and methods of their work. A_ centra| 
clearing-house of information, it is believed, would 
not only serve to reduce to a minimum mistakes ani 
worthless experimentation, but would relieve these 
overworked local officials of a valuable public service 
which they should not be compelled to render, and 
which could be better performed through a Federa| 
bureau. We have at present no information on 
intant mortality, illcgitimacy, race degeneracy, health, 
and training of the child on any national scale. \, 
aaequate birth records are kept outside the registra- 
tion area. 

It is the contention of those who are opposed to 
child labor that the government should be able to 
furnish inquirers with a substantially accurate esti- 
mate of the number of children employed in various 
occupations, the conditions under which they labor. 
and, so far as is discernible, the effects—economie. 
physical, educational, moral—of such employment. 

Wheu President Taft announced his selection of 
Miss Lathrop as chief of the bureau, Mrs. Lillian 
Wald, who is a personal friend of Miss Lathrop, re- 
marked, “It is an admirable appointment. — Irre- 
spective of sex, Miss Lathrop is the person best fitted 
for the position. All her life she has given hei 
services generous!y to the advancement of social wel- 
fare. She has been instrumental in passing humani- 
tarian laws for the abolition of child labor, for 
juvenile courts, factory inspection, the control of 
tenement-house conditions, and the improved manage- 
ment of State and country charitable institutions 
She has been for years one of the active minds on the 
Illinois State board of Charities, one who not merely 
votes on measures introduced, but takes an active 
leadership. 

“ Miss Lathrop is also a graduate and trustee of Vas- 
sar Coilege. She is now a woman of about forty or 
forty-five years. She is an attractive and experienced 
public speaker and a writer of repute. Her adminis- 
trative ability is beyond question. She is undoubt- 
edly just the person for the place. President Taft 
could not have done better than to appoint her to 
this first great Federal office to be held by a woman.” 





An Exhibition of Imca 


REMARKABLE collection of gold and 
silver ornaments and gorgeous textiles 
from Peru is now on exhibition at the 
Museum of Natural History. From 
their inventive ingenuity and marvelous 
FS} technic in weaving fabrics, and their 
skillful fashioning of gold and silver ornaments, the 
Incas can be classed as pre-eminently the aboriginal 
artisans of the New World. The objects here pic- 
tured show some of the finest of these specimens, 
which were all discovered buried, in most instances, 
only a few feet below the ground on the little island 
of Titicaca in the lake of that name. This sheet of 
water, partly in Peru and partly in Bolivia, is one 
cf the loftiest inland lakes in the world, being thirteen 
thousand feet above the sea. Here, on the small island 
seven miles long and three wide, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Incas established great temples and shrines 
for religious and ceremonial purposes. As the center 
of religious aythority the island of Titicaca became 
a place of pilgrimage to which the inhabitants of the 
surrounding country came to participate in the great 
sacrificial celebrations. As a glittering display of 
wealth was a fundamental element of the Inca re1igion 

—for its chief god was the sun—all who came were 
dressed in their richest garments, lavishly adorned 
with trappings of gold and silver and dyed in gorgeous 
colors. 

The chief objects of worship on the island was the 
sacred rock, a giant boulder of red sandstone some 
fifty feet high by two hundred in length. The next 
was the Temple of the Sun, which stood close by the 
sacred rock. The supreme cracle was believed to re- 
side in the rock. The face of this was covered with 
plates of solid gold and inside a natural recess was 
placed an altar of gold, the niches being decorated 
with life-size tigures of gold. The traditions of the 
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The magnificent poncho of an Inca princess 


Incas affirm that light failed them for many days 
and that while all were in darkness and obscurity the 





Treasures 


sun came out, rising out of the island of Titicaca in 
great splendor. Hence the island was held in great 
reverence and thereafter became a sacred’ spot and 
was accounted a religicus sanctuary in honor of their 
deity, the sun. 

One of the largest and most noteworthy decorative 
objects found here is a magnificent ceremonial drink- 
ing-cup nearly twelve inches high, of hammered gold, 
wrought into a striking portrait. Another is a wom- 
an’s poncho of extraordinary beauty and wonderful 
in the number of decorations and fantastic patterns it 
contains. Though four or five centuries old, it is as 
fresh and brilliant in colors as when it left the 
weaver’s loom. This remarkable garment is covered 
and ornamented with thousands of unique squares 
showing geometric, bird, and animal designs. The bot- 
tom border is festooned with spectacular figures of 
Inca warriors. 

This beautiful and striking garment is equal to the 
finest Gobelins of the present time. It was woven 
on the island by captive young women from other 
tribes and the weaving took an entire year. ‘Two 
brilliant and imperishable colors were given to the 
wool before it was spun from the silk-like coat of the 
vicuia, an animal similar to the llama, but famous 
for the surpassingly fine quality of its fleece, which 
can be spun into the thinnest threads. The fine wool 
of the vicufia was reserved entirely for apparel worn 
by the Inca nobility. 

About the year 1535 the island of Titicaca was de- 
serted by the Indian population upon the coming of 
the Spaniards and many of their ceremonial treasures 
of gold and silver were buried. 

The relics which are now on exhibition at the 
Museum were dug up by workmen employed by the 
owner of the island and were purchased by Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan. 
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Images of a llama and an alpaca, in silver and gold, found near the sacred rock 
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A gold ceremonial cup twelve inches high 
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see is that it has managed to escape 
\N American attention all this time. 
m Everybody knows Cuba, or knows 
ee next door on the 
YN west, and Porto Rico, across the 
Mona Passage eastward. But if 
Be you happen to mention the fact that 

you have been spending the winter 
in Haiti, most people will remain a little vague in 
their minds. 

(Juite naturally, in inverse ratio to the lack of 
knowledge about Haiti, prevails the misinformation 
about the Black Republic. If one were to believe half 
the stories heard in West-Indian ports or on the 
steamers that ply between them,:one could only ap- 
proach the Haitian coast with the mingled emotions 
of a missionary and a suicide. 

But geographically Haiti is not a remote place. 
The steamers stop there regularly—German, French, 
English, American, and the puffy little Spanish boats 
from Cuba. <A French cable, very useful in the 
Spanish-American War, connects New York with the 
Cape. But British capital, which has developed 
Jamaica, Cuba, Trinidad, Barbados, and other Carib- 
bean lands less fertile, has never sought investment 
in Haiti. The United Fruit Company, whose fleets 
from Costa Rica and Jamaica steam by through the 
Windward Passage, never calls at the ports of the 
island which is said to be the most fertile of the 
Greater Antilles. The Canadian banks, which have 
within the past decade spread throughout the West 
Indies, gradually overcoming Spanish- American 
opposition by their more liberal terms and sounder 
finance, have passed over Haiti. Yet this is an insular 
government which, whatever its other shortcomings, 
has never defaulted in its direct obligations and has, 
moreover, recently undertaken a railroad enterprise 
the completion of which contemplates the expenditure 
of ten millions of borrowed dollars. 

This reluctance, hitherto, of exploitive capital can- 
not be altogether attributable to unstable government, 
for right next door San Domingo has indulged herself 
in sixty general revolutions, while temperate Haiti 
has confined herself to ten. Venezuela, Colombia, and 
the Isthmian lack-of-governments have been more con- 
stitutionally dissipated than the Black Republic. And 
yet every one of these Spanish-American territories 
has been exploited by foreign capital. Race prejudice 
is the other obvious answer, a race prejudice opera- 
tive in two ways: in the probable antagonism of the 
native blacks to white intrusion, and in the un- 
willingness of white colonists to place themselves on 
an equality with the black owners of the soil or sub- 
ject themselves to negro authority. Now the particu- 
larly interesting thing about Haiti at the present 
moment is that these two deterrents are being re- 
duced to a minimum—. e., a new government, al- 
most universally admitted to be the most enlightened 
and competent in Haitian history, has adopted and 
put into motion a progressive policy in the working 
out of which the matter of race prejudice is already 
being thoroughly tested. 

The new government of Cincinnatos Leconte, which 
superseded that of Antoine Simon by the revolution 
of June, 1911, has adopted an ambitious programme 
and started its régime on a high plane. Whether or 
not it can carry out that programme on the same 
high plane all precedent makes very doubtful, but it is 

















At every river ford you see the sisterhood 





By George Marvin 


generally admitted that this is by far the ablest, and, 
in its few months of office, has proved the cleanest, 
government Haiti has had in thirty years. On every 
hand, from foreigners and natives alike, you hear ex- 
pressions of confidence in Leconte and his ministry, 
and the best possible ground for this confidence is 
found in the fact that during the first two months 
of the present régime the customs receipts, which 





Porto Rico. 
The sky-lines are long and high and noble, not at all 


Haiti is as surprisingly varied as that. 
jagged and voleanic. One day for companions one may 
have pines and cedars, and the next, still riding north, 
by some latitudinal magic be whisked a thousand miles 
scuth to follow a trail ‘through cocoa and royal palms, 
ducking low-hanging clusters of bananas. 

Among the tales they told us in the ports and on 

















- The crack regiment of Haiti, three hundred strong, and all uniformed alike, 


constitute four-fifths of the income of the country, 
exceeded the entire revenue from the same source 
during the preceding year under Simon. 

By far the most important measure to which the 
government is committed is the American railroad 
now in course of construction. This is one of the 
most important projects ever undertaken in the West 
Indies and ranks with Sir William Van Horne’s rail- 
way in Cuba. When completed the line'will be 350 
miles in length, joining all the more important cities 
of the country and bringing the most fertile agricul- 
tural districts of the interior into direct connection 
with the chief seaports. 

In addition to this comprehensive railway develop- 
ment project, the new government has either inherited 
from the Simon régime, or undertaken on its own 
account, an irrigation scheme to reclaim the rich plain 
of the Cul de Sac around Port-au-Prince and the dry 
lands near Aux Cayes, and has let a municipal con- 
tract for the paving of streets in the capital. Both 
of these concessions are held by Americans and both 
are now operative. To carry out these and other 
improvements, such as electric light and power plants 
and a reorganization of the currency, the government 
must borrow money abroad, against which it has 
nothing tangible to hypothecate but the customs and 
internal revenues, already well pledged to pay for 
previous foreign loans, the dissipation of revolution, 
and the annual budget. And herein lies one of 
several formidable difficulties which Leconte and his 
ministry must overcome in carrying out their pro- 
gressive programme. 

Another of these difficulties is the deep-seated in- 
stitution of “ graft” in Haitian politics. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that this development of popular 
government is not confined to Haiti, but there its 
prevalence has been more an essential than an inci- 
dent of office-holding. This condition of affairs has 
naturally been attractive to foreign exploiters who, by 
a mutually satisfactory agreement, divide the “ mar- 
gin” on nearly every article purchased abroad, from 
electric-light bulbs to grand-stands and junk men-of- 
war. The few detractors of the present government 
say it is impossible, or at least ineredible, that it 
should continue long on its present plane. They say 
that it cannot hold its chief subordinates, such, for 
example, as the semi-independent Délégués, a cabal 
of five men, each in charge of one of the five geo- 
graphical departments, without, at the least, con- 
nivance at extra official emoluments; that no foreign 
capital or enterprise can hope to make an entry 
without clearing the way beforehand by liberal grati- 
fications, and finally that, even if a successful at- 
tempt is made to administrate the country on a non- 

“graft” basis, the disgusted office-holders would soon 
combine. with office-seekers to oust so amateurish and 
non-practical a régime. 

Whatever economic and political interest Haiti 
may have, it is quite subordinated in the mind of the 
traveler to the delight which he finds in the beauty of 
the Haitian landscape, the picturesqueness of its 
people. In the first place it is a never-ending surprise 
to find in tropic latitudes so many different kinds of 
country. Try to imagine a very mountainous island, 
so varying in altitude and rainfall, and in the result- 
ing climate and vegetation, that as you ride across it 
from Caribbean to Atlantic you pass through Bermuda, 
Arizona, the foothills of the Canadian Rockies, and 
first-class conventional tropics resembling the most 
luxuriant parts of the neighboring Antilles, Cuba, and 
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the steamers about Haiti only’ one: did not prove an 
exaggeration or a myth. It would be impossible to 
exaggerate the character of Haitian streets and high- 
ways. In the whole of Haiti there are only two 
streets, and they are monopolized by the capital. Ex- 
cept in Port-au-Prince, you rarely see any one or any- 
thing being transported in a wheeled vehicle. In the 
interior the various communities are connected by 
wonderfully picturesque winding trails which seem to 
follow the original whim of the first wayfarers. These 
trails, sometimes single, but cften perplexingly dupli- 
cated by the exigencies of wet weather, resemble in 
alluvial soil narrow furrows traced by a Titanic in- 
toxicated ploughman, meanderingly across the plain; 
in the rocky hill country they resemble either the dry 
bed of a mountain torrent or an attenuated stone 

















The cathedral at Port-au-Prince 


quarry. In every case they are worn to their present 
distinctness by the unwearying feet of the women and 
the four-legged beasts of burden, but transportation 
over them in any kind of a wheeled invention is 
generally an impossibility. As for the other tales, I 
found slight evidence to support the stories of peri- 
patetic disease. The mortality statistics of the coun- 
try must stand as a formidable menace to the theory 
of germ-spread contagion; a most careful research 
has demonstrated that revolution is by far the most 
prevalent epidemic. I found no trace of the enemia 
which affects Spanish-American and Carib types in 
the tropics, and during five weeks of travel in the 
seaports and through the interior observed only three 
eases of what might have been leprosy. Those myths 
may, therefore, be consigned to the same limbo with 
(Continued on page 26) 













was a nine days’ wonder in St. 
Antoine and all the villages near 
by. It was repeated in taverns and 
cottages, on wharves and_ boats 
along the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence from Quebee to the 
Saguenay. Some shook their heads, 
some winked, smiled, and shrugged 
their shoulders, but all agreed that 
she was a clever girl and a credit to her father, Guil- 
laume Bonnat, who kept the lighthouse on Téte des 
Rochers during the illness of Pierre Desmoulins. Such 
an’ event was almost unprecedented in that stern 
country, where a. dollar really looks as large as a 
cart-wheel. But if Olivier Duhamel did not mind, who 
should? 

Marie Bonnat had come home from Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, after only a year’s absence, with a thousand 
dollars in bank-bills. And every one that she had 
changed—though few these were—had been pronounced 
good by the lumber agent at the Black River. She had 
gone south, as so many of the Canadian French go, 
to feed the ravening maw of the industrial monster; 
and she had come back with dresses and hats such 
as are never seen between October and the opening of 
the tourist season in June, and with money enough to 
complete the payments on her father’s cottage, and to 
start housekeeping with Olivier Duhamel, her lover 
of three years’ standing, as well. 

Guillaume Bonnat tended his light and said noth- 
ing, whatever his thoughts might be. He minded his 
own business and made no inquiries. There was his 
house, visible above the cliff; there was the money; 
there was the girl. Still, though he took pride in her 
transformation from a country wench into a Yankee- 
fied lady, it was with secret misgivings that he looked 
forward to Olivier’s return. 

His charge was the lighthouse that stands where the 
St. Lawrence broadens from a current of river water 
to an arm of the sea and bars its approach with shoals 
and islands, a beacon whose revolving fingers stream 
forth, now east, now westward, to guide incoming 
steamships to the safe channel of the Gulf. Ships 
outward bound are less well served by it, for the 
direct flash of its rays is shut out by the high cliffs 
unless one keeps. to the middle Gulf, where the cur- 
rents run strong. For coasting vessels buoys have 
been placed everywhere in those waters: friendly 
buoys, with Llack and white vertical stripes, that 
indicate deep water; hostile ones, striped red and 
black herizontally, floating above the sunken fangs 
of the rocks; here and there, too, a beil-buoy, a con- 
cave shell of metal beneath a platform of wood, which 
is attached to the rocks by chains, and containing a 
wooden ball, which rolls at every motion of the waves 
and, striking the metal sides, sends forth a resonant 
din. Such is the bell-buoy of the Black River, which 
warns ships against the submerged edges of rock. The 
Black River empties itself a half-mile west of Téte 
des Rochers, and the bell-buoy lies two hundred yards 
or so beyond its mouth, just where the rocky base, 
on whose apex the lighthouse stands, begins to emerge 
out of the water. 

Olivier did mind. He was captain of the Sainte- 
Vierge, the little lumber-boat which plied between the 
Black River lumber camp and Quebee from May, when 
the winter cutting was over and logs covered the dam, 
until November, when ice closed the Gulf to all but 
the big ocean steamships. He had loved Marie Bonnat 
ever since he had first seen her, a school-girl, racing 
along the sands, a slim and deer-like figure, with her 
knee-long blond hair shaken out in the wind. Fair 
hair is infrequent among the habitants and is propor- 
tionately admired. And Duhamel’s forebears had been 
Normans; in his secret soul stirred atavistic remem- 
brances of the blond Norse women whom his ances- 
tors had worshiped in the cloudy forests of Scan- 
dinavia long before they settled on French and Eng- 
lish soil, to form the backbone of two conquering races. 

He had wooed her without overmuch labor, and won 
her without toil, for marriage is a girl’s destiny still 
in lands where the typewriter has not replaced the 
spinning-wheel. But a steamboat captain has meager 
enough wages, especially one whose craft is a small, 
weather-worn, warping freighter, which, with any 
but a lumber cargo, would have been laid off many 
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seasons before. Guillaume Bonnat, 
guide and fisherman, for the most 
part, until the temporary care of 
the lighthouse devolved on him, had 
not paid for his house on the hill. 
So Marie went south to Lowell, to 
save money for this purpose and 
for her wedding outfit. She wore 
Olivier’s ring. They estimated. that 
they would have to wait two years 
or three before they could marry. 
Little by little the uncertainties of that delay preyed 
on Olivier’s mind, and he became morose and uncer-, 
tain. 

He had the instinctive fear of the countryman who 
cannot keep his women at home. This is the fear of 
every father whom necessity compels to give his 
daughters to the industrial Minotaur. It is no con- 
crete fear, but the deep-felt racial dread of the new 
civilization that is sweeping old things away, old 
faiths, old customs, into the hoppers of its mills. They 
come back, these women of the North—but they are 
never the same. The age has set its mark on them 
and sliced another fragment out of the past and 
added it to the present. 

Olivier had heard of the report and seen the sneers 
which accompanied the telling of it. He was eating 
out his heart with jealousy as he sailed back toward 
the Black River in the teeth of a November gale. 
From his place on the bridge he watched the drifting 
ice-floes, harbingers of an early winter, scurrying 
past beneath the ravening gulls. A prairie wind blew 
steadily and the mercury was near the bottom of 
the bulb. Two days and nights of this and the St. 
Lawrence would close to navigation and his wages 
cease till May. In addition to the hundred dollars 
hoarded in an old stocking, he had saved just enough 
to buy them food during the winter. He knew that 
he must win Marie now or she would never be his. 
He thought of the many girls he had known who had 
gone south under just such circumstances. Most had 
remained, a few returned; only three or four had been 
true to the men of their choice. He tied his vessel 
to the wharf at Black River, and, entering a chaloupe, 
rowed out to the lighthouse, past the resonant buoy, 
sprang to the rocks, and trod heavily up the winding 
stairs. In the round room 
under the light Marie sat 
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“ Ah, it is always my hair!” she answered. “Is it 
not me, Olivier, that thou lovest, instead of that? 
Would thy love remain if it grew gray or—” 

Her terror of losing him impelled her to relax her 
sovereignty over him. He felt her tremble, saw that 
she was paler than death, and of a sudden the mask 
was torn from his love and the sex antagonism of 
nature, which loves only because it must conquer, 
loomed nakediy between them. It was this image in 
his mind he loved, this beauteous figure with its won- 
derful hair—not her. The revelation drove him to 
fierce anger and awoke the sleeping devil in him. 

“Why dost thou tremble, Marie?” he cried, gripping 
her by both arms. “ What is it? What hast thou to 
tell me that I do not know?” 

She stammered: “There is nothing to tell thie, 
Olivier, except that I love thee.” 

“That money!” he cried, though he had meant 
never to speak of it. ‘“ Who gave thee that thousand 
dollars? Some lover of thine!” 

“No!” she cried in terror. “There has been none 
but thee—I swear it.” 

“Who gave it thee?” 

She shrank from him as though he were about to 
strike her. “ Olivier, there was no lover. I have al- 
ways been true. Ask me no more questions, for there 
is nothing to tell.” 

“That money!” he repeated, implacably. “No 
woman could ever earn so much within a single year, 
and few men.” 

She answered hurriedly, without convincing him: 
“What dost thou know of women’s earnings, Olivier? 
Wages are higher than they have ever been. I was 
made forewoman almost at the first, and I worked 
overtime and saved each penny I earned.” 

“How much did they pay, then?” he asked, with 
Norman suspicion, and he saw that she was mentally 
computing. 

“ Fifteen dollars a week,” she answered. “ And 
twenty-two afterward. And twice as much for over- 
time each evening. Do not doubt me, Olivier. There 
was no lover—never any one but thee.” 

Olivier Duhamel suffered himself to feign conviction. 

Afterward, at the Black River, he talked with an 
old crony whose daughter sent him a weekly stipend 
from a Massachusetts town. 





sewing, while her father 
trimmed his lamps above. 
Olivier stood still, look- 
ing at her, his teeth 
against his lip. She ran 
toward him with a little 
ery of gladness, and when 
he held her in his arms 
jealousy died, his heart 
flowed over, and the lull- 


ed suspicion ceased to 
trouble him. 
“Thou dost love me 


still, Marie?” he demand- 
ed, ineredulously, _hold- 
ing her at arm’s-length 
and devouring her with 
his eyes. ‘I have been so 
jealousy died, his heart 
none in Lowell—” Again 
his heart misgave him. 
She placed her arms 
about his neck. “No, 
there is none anywhere 
but thee,” she answered. 
“And thou art ready to 
marry me when we lay 
off the boat? There 
should be but one trip 
more, unless the weather 


grows warm. I _ have 
spoken with Father Se- 
bastian.” He folded her 


in his arms again, and 
ran his fingers over the 
smooth coils of her hair, 
fair as flax and of a single 
color from forehead to 
nape. “By the Virgin, 
if there were another I 
think I should kill him!” 
he cried. “i heave 
dreamed of thee ever 
since thy departure. I 
have stood on the bridge 
and seen thy figure upon 














the bow like one of tne 
saints, with thy fair hair 
streaming upon the winds.’ 
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‘There is nothing to tell thee, Olivier” 
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“Two dollars weekly!” he exclaimed, ironically. 
“4 faithful daughter, Legrand! How much does she 
earn?” 

The other feigned to accept the irony as praise. 
“Ten dollars a week,” he bragged, lying. 

“Ten!” said Olivier, disdainfully, ‘“ Well, but a 
forewoman, now? What would she get? Is it not 
twenty-two or thereabouts? My sweetheart got more 
than twice as much as thy daughter, it seems,” 

“Twenty-two!” exclaimed the other in amazement. 
“By St. Antoine, for twenty-two I would don petti- 
coats myself and go thither. Thou art mad, Duhamel; 
even in the United States money does not grow on 
blackberry-bushes.” 

“T tell thee that Marie Bonnat received twenty- 
two dollars a week as forewoman, and extra money 
for overtime,” shouted Olivier, with difficulty fighting 
down the fury in his heart. His impulse to take this 
fellow by the throat and force him to repeat what he 
knew all were saying of Marie was almost uncontrolla- 
ble. Legrand looked at him curiously, and his face 
became a mask. 

“Oh, well, if she said so it must be true,” he an- 
swered offhandedly. “I may be wrong—yes, un- 
doubtedly I was mistaken, Duhamel.” 

Olivier turned on his heel and strode away into the 
darkness. Unconsciously he took his way up the hill 
toward the new house which was to receive him and 
his bride. Furniture had been ordered and some of 
it had arrived; he had given the order when in Quebec 
tv a firm which sold on the instalment system, when 
Marie had sent word of her anticipated return, but 
before he knew that she would came back rich. The 
thought that another man’s money would be passed 
for this purpose was intolerable. At all cost he must 
compel her to reveal the secret. They knew—all 
knew; he felt that they were leagued against him, 
these people, that they were in possession of some 
secret which he could not share. He had watched 
them with furtive glances, had observed their sudden 
silences and strained speeches when he was present, 
their curious glances. His brain was whirling, and 
he did not come to a realization of his surroundings 
until his feet stopped before the house; then he kicked 
open the door and entered. 

A stove, a table, and a few chairs stood on the 
flcor, not yet unwrapped from their coverings of brown 
paper, though the empty, broken crates littered the 
room. He passed into the bedroom. The bed, of 
shiny brass, stood, not yet pieced together, in hor- 
rible mockery, against the wall, and by it was an un- 
locked trunk—one of the two which Marie had brought 
back. He raised the lid and looked at the delicately 
wrapped filmy things inside—white muslin gowns, 
with bows of baby pink and threaded ribbons of the 
same color—which diffused the scent: of some madden- 
ing perfume. Inside a small compartment in the top 
tray was an empty purse. Olivier opened it. There 
was no money inside, but a piece of paper projected 
from a pocket in the lining, and with suddenly pal- 
pitating heart he unfolded it. It bore the stamp of a 
lawyer’s firm in Lowell, but Olivier could read no 
more than that in the obscurity of the room. He 
placed the paper in his pocket and made his way out- 
side the house to where the light from one near by 
streamed across the road. Standing there, he spelled 
out the English words with difficulty. 

“Dear Madam” jhe read),—‘*On behalf of our 
client, Mr. Paul W. Stratton, we inclose a check for 
one thousand dollars in full settlement of your claims 
against him.” 

Olivier walked slowly back to the house, replaced the 
paper in the purse, and then strode away to his own 
cottage at the Black River. 

He had heard of breach-of-promise suits, not un- 
known in Canada, but especially associated in his 
mind with America by reason of the unduly accented 
stress laid upon them in those newspapers from the 
large cities of the United States which made their 
way over the Canadian border. He had no doubt that 
this man Stratton had been her lover, and he would 
murder her because of him; but since he was a Nor- 
man the rage in him was sheathed in the scabbard of 
a deliberate design, and he was white-hot, not red-hot. 

He drank alone all night, and by the time day shone 
over the mountains his plan was made. He would not 
murder her. That would lend something of dignity 
to her betrayal of him, and his revenge must be as 
sordid as her offense. He would cut off her hair in- 
stead and shave her head, and leave her to the mock- 
ery of the world, as the old settlers had done to their 
disloyal women. That was all he had loved—her hair. 
He would keep that, as an Indian keeps his victim’s 
scalp-lock, and if ever a kindly thought toward 
women entered his mind again that would safeguard 
his honor against their wiles. He laughed and clapped 
himself upon the shoulder and stepped out into the 
dawn. 

But his plan was destined to be postponed, for as 
he approached the agency the lumberman came toward 
him up the hill, He was on his way to visit him, the 
latter said. The mill was still stocked with lumber, 
and he had resolved to risk a final trip to Quebec be- 
tore laying off the Sainte-Vierge for the season. The 
weather had not grown warmer, but it was no colder; 
hough the ice drifted past the shores thickly, the 
channel was still clear in mid-stream, and the run 
seemed feasible. Olivier was in no hurry; his plan 
would be the better for its postponement, and he could 
not afford to quarrel with his living. -He wrote a 
loving note to Marie, asking her to meet him at the 
Black River wharf when he returned late on the third 
evening, and stepped aboard his vessel. 

The prairie wind changed to a prairie gale. Winter 
had arrived..in earnest, two weeks ahead of time. 
Olivier made Quebec, bought a pair of horse-clippers 
there, and started on his return journey, the sides of 
the old Sainte-Vierge, which bore witness to many 
heroic encounters with the ice, grating against the 
floes as she nosed her way down-stream. On the third 
evening Marie sat with her father in the lighthouse. 
Olivier was ever punctual. His boat would be due to 
reach the wharf at nine, and at eight-thirty she would 
slip away over the rocks and along the shore to meet 
him—and to confess, if she dared, if only he helped 
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her gather courage and strength—to tell him that 
which, sooner or later, he must know. 

In the intervals between his duties Guillaume Bon- 
nat seated himself before the little window in the 
bare room, high in the tower, round which the winds 
hooted. Overhead the light blazed forth in shifting 
streams, now east, now westward, and the rocking 
bell-buoy moaned incessantly as it tossed on the 
waves. Guillaume looked at Marie with pursed lips, 
pondering. His wits were not strong, this old fisher- 
man’s, and for that reason, perhaps, his instinct was 
able to tell him that all was not well. He was afraid 
of her, and yet he longed to speak. Since her mother’s 
death he had known little companionship; he had cher- 
ished the hope that when Marie returned she would 
take her mother’s place, revive the old confidences. 
Now she seemed alien as a strange woman, as that 
strange land whose stamp had severed her from her 
own people. 

“Thou art happy?” he ventured, at length, timidly, 
checking the word of endearment that trembled on 
his lips. 

She nodded and turned her head away, and, leaning 
her chin on her hand, looked out over. the fog-bound 
sea. Bonnat ventured no further, but began pacing 
noisily round the small room, his heavy coat-buttons 





She rocked herself in anguish. “ He will leave me,” 
she wept. “I love him—he does not know how much.” 

Her grief was uncontrollable; her tears stained the 
bosom of her gown. Guillaume Bonnat could learn 
nothing from her. Her sobs ceased gradually; silence 
fell. 

It was terrible, that silence. There was no sound 
but the wind’s and the ticking clock, whose hands 
pointed toward eight, and the distant clacking of the 
machinery that turned the light. Bonnat was listen- 
ing for something. He did not know what it was that 
he sought, save that he could not find it, and that its 
absence meant disaster. 

Suddenly he knew and sprang to his feet, his face 
ashen’ with fear. He flung his arms aloft, as though 
to implore silence from the elc.k and the wind. 

“The bell-buoy!” he shouted 

The buoy had ceased to sound. That meant disaster 
to all coasting ships—and to the Sainte-Vierge. Once, 
long ago, this had occurred, when the ice-floes had 
cut the old rusted chain that held the raft and gripped 
it fast. Bonnat snatched his overcoat from the nail 
on which it hung, put on his cap with the ear-flaps, 
and started for the stairs. The girl followed him; she 
could not endure the silence in that room alone. They 
reached the rocky base of the tower together. 

















He began swinging it upon 


clicking against the stones in the walls. Presently he 
stopped and stood beside his daughter, looking out 
through the window. The bright beams cleft the 
wraiths of the fogs—east, west, with steady sweep and 
measured intermittence. They never ceased. Some» 
where, out in the night, laboring ships blessed them. 
Bonnat, anxious for the return of Desmoulins, the 
lighthouse keeper, although he was eager for the 
lazy shore life and the warm cottage fire, was 
thrilled with the sense of saviorship and ministrancy 
to men. Underneath, the sea moaned but faintly, 
choked as it was with floes, a huge blockading army 
marshaling its hosts against the power of man. 

Bonnat sat down, drew up his chair, and placed 
his great red hand caressingly upon the girl’s shoul- 
der. 

“Tell me,” he said, in a low, soothing tone. Sud- 
denly Marie fell on her knees before her father’s chair 
and shook with passionate weeping. A strand of her 
long, beautiful hair uncoiled over his breast, arousing 
poignant memories. 

“What is it, then?” he whispered. “Tell me, my 
girl. Is it not right that you should confide in me? 
1 have known for long that you were suffering.” 

“TIT can’t tell him,” she sobbed. “I dare not let 
him know till we are married; then he will learn, 
and then... .” 

“ But I will tel! him,” answered Bonnat. ‘“ What 
hast thou done? It is about—the money?” he 
hazarded. , 
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the wind in a circle of fire « 


Where there had been sea there was no sea—only 
huge ice-floes. tossed up as though by giants at play, 
piled on one another, glistening, cold, immovable. 
Without hesitation Bonnat began to scramble over 
them, striking a course diagonally between the shore 
and the open water. His slowly moving senses, con- 
centrated upon his end, were not yet cognizant of his 
daughter’s presence. 

The cold fog wrapped them round. They could see 
little. They stumbled and fell and rose and hastened 
onward, Bonrat seeking his objective point by that 
sixth sense common to guides and toilers of the deep 
sea. At last they could advance no farther, for the 
firm floes had grown unstable and the waves rocked 
under them and, striking the edge of the ice-field, fell 
over them in drenching spray. The light from the 
tower played over the Gulf, but the black cliffs of Téte 
des Rochers, looming behind, cut off the direet rays. 
And through the inclosing mists they saw, very 
far distant and discernible only to eyes like theirs, 
two tiny points of luminosity, like holes in the gray, 
misty wall. These were the lights of the Sainte- 
Vierge. 

She was creeping along shore, waiting until the 
warning ring of the bell-buoy told her that she was 
near the treacherous headland with its sunken rocks. 
She would steam on till the rocks pierced her and the 
ice ate its way through her warped sides, unless. . . 

They found the buoy, flung high above the waves, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A VERSATILE INSTRUMENT 

11k woman looked up wearily from her bread- 

T making as the shadow of the affable stranger 
streamed in through the open doorway. 

* Wa-al, what do you want?” she drawled, pausing 
in her work. 

“ Nothing, madam,” replied the affable stranger, 
amiably. “I have come to bring you something that 
you want, Hicks’s Patent Adjustable Nonothersuch 
Clothes-wringer, the acme of wringers, the paragon 
or . 

“ Don’t want it,” retorted the woman, resuming her 
kneading. ‘We don’t do our own washin’ in this 
house. Land sakes—I should say not! What with 
cookin’ meals fer the old man, three boys, and six 
husky farm-hands with appetites like alleygaters, I 
don’t git no chance to do no washin’, After ye’ve 
baked fifteen pies a day—” 

“T was going on to say, madam,” smiled the affable 
stranger, “that this wringer does not confine its use- 
fulness to clothes and the needs of the wash-tub. It 
is also an invaluable aid to the housewife confronted 
daily with an overwhelming amount of cooking. A 
handful of dough placed between the rollers, and run 
through with just three twists of the crank-handle, 
entirely does away with the arduous labor involved in 
the manipulation of the rolling-pin. All that terrible 
expenditure of energy in the downward pressure of the 
rolling-pin is obviated by the use of this wringer, and 
the results—” 

“Sakes alive!” ejaculated the poor woman. “| 
don’t want the downward presstire obliviated. It’s 
ihe one chance I git in the hull day to lean on any- 
thing; leastways until night comes on, after the dishes 
is washed, and things put to rights, and I set down 
in the settin’-room, and listen to my darter Mirandy 
rlayin’ on the melodjion—an’ that’s only two nights 
a week, what with her gaddin’ out to singin’-skule, 
an’ her litery clubs night in an’ night out.” 

“Then, madam,” said the agent, playing his last 
ecard, “then surely you must have Hicks’s Patent 
Adjustable Etcetera Wringer, for, though I haven’t 
mentioned it before, we provide each wringer with a 
musie-box attachment which, in response to the turn- 
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ing of the crank-handle, plays six separate and dis- 
tinct popular tunes of your own selection from Car- 
men to Cohan, and for the insignificant sum of two 
dollars per year extra we guarantee to provide you, 
by mail, with one new record per month containing 
two selections, one on either side, chosen by yourself, 
from our unparalleled lists of the latest pop—” 

But he never finished. A heavy ball of fresh bread- 
dough, yielding, floury, and mushy, temporarily put 
his face out of commission, for, hard-worked, down- 
trodden, and slave to cireumstance though the woman 
seemed, she still had an aim in life! 














OVERHEARD ON THE STREET 


‘Tue two dear, dear friends had not met in a long 
time, and when they at last encountered each other 
on the avenue they both began to talk simultaneously, 
as follows: 

First Lapy: How perfectly jolly to see you again! 
it seems ages since we met. But after all it’s not so 
strange, because you know, dear, I’ve been traveling 
all winter. We spent December in Italy, and about 
the first of January we went over to Egypt, where we 
passed two perfectly delightful months, going to the 
Riviera in March. We came back to America about 
April 10th, and went immediately down to Aiken, 
where George got in a lot of golf, and I just reveled 
in the horseback-riding. Later on we came North 
again, and ever since I have been resting up at 
mother’s up in the Berkshires. April is a trifle early 
for that part of the world, but everything was so 



































































HOW THE PUBLIC SHOWS ITS APPRECIATION 


quiet, and I was so tired from the constant travel, 
that it was refreshing to the last degree up there. 
Seconp Lapy: Why, you dear thing! I haven’t 
seen you for a month of Sundays—but that wasn’t 
your fault. I have had such a miserable winter— 
have hardly been out of the house a minute. I very 
feolishly managed to catch the whooping-cough from 
Tommy shortly after Christmas, and after I got 
through with that the baby came down with the 
measles, and again I was laid up, catching that in- 
fantile disease myself, with the result that when 
March came along and I was able to go out I was so 
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* OH, MOTHER, HERE COMES OUR BUTCHER. WON’T YOU PLEASE LET ME GO FOR A RIDE IN HIS WAGON?” 


run down that I caught a terrible cold, which de- 
veloped into something very like pneumonia, and 
until a week ago last Thursday I spent most of my 
time in bed in the hands of two doctors and a trained 
nurse. 
(Pause for a long breath.) 

First LApy (resuming): And how have you been 
all winter? 

Seconp Lapy (simultaneously resuming): And 
where have you been all this time—wintering in town? 


REASSURING 

THE lightning was flashing, and the thunder was 
crashing, and along with them were rain, hail, and a 
wind that threatened fairly to blow off the top of 
the universe. Hackley urged the car forward at a 
terrific pace, seeking shelter, and at last, as he round- 
ed a turn in the road the welcome sign, Garage, was 
to be seen a hundred yards ahead. He stopped in 
front of it, and the long, lank countryman in charge 
swung open the doors. 

“Gee!” said Hackley, dubiously, as he looked in- 
side and took in the sad fact that this, like many 
other so-called garages, was nothing but an old-time 
barn, transformed into its present glory by a coat of 
paint and a swinging sign. “How about that floor 
of yours, mister?” 

“It’s a derned good floor,” replied the owner, chew- 
ing on a wisp of straw. 

“No doubt,” said Hackley, “ but is it safe?” 

“T reckon it is,’ said the proprietor, glancing 
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proudly within. “I’ve hed thutteen ottermobiles in 
here a’reddy this season, and not more’n six on ’em’s 
fell threw.” 


AN INFERENCE 
“Hum!” said Dodkins. “It says in this paper that 
Europe is beginning to look askance on American 
securities.” 
“ Really?” said Bluftles. ‘ Well, I declare—I sup- 
pose that means that the Due de Nitzki will not marry 
Miss Seadds of Indiana after all.” 





AN IMPROVEMENT 
“Tr says in this paper,” said Mrs. Wobbles, * that 
Mr. Edison expects soon to be able to furnish every- 
thing in the household in concrete.” 
“Good for Edison,” said Mr. Wobbles, trying vainly 
to carve the steak. “ A nice cement tenderloin would 
be a great improvement on this.” 





BY BIRTH, ANYHOW 
“Walter,” said Baikins, sarcastically, “is this egg 
fresh?” 
“Yassah,” said the waiter. ‘“ Dat is to say, boss, 
it was when de hen laid it.” 


THE WIDOW’S WEEDS 
“THey say Mrs. Jelliffe has given up that pet white 
poodle of hers,” said Mrs. Jobson. 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Whilliger. ‘‘ She’s in deep mourn- 
ing for Mr. Jelliffe you know, so she has exchanged 
Tcbey for a black and tan.” 


AN OBSERVANT YOUTH 
“WELL, Willie,” said the visitor, patting the youth 
on the head, “I suppose you are going to be President 
of the United States some day?” 
“Not if I can help it,” said Willie. “Id ruther be 
an ex-President—he has more fun outen it.” 





A MAN OF HIS WORD 
“ WELL, old man, did Binks keep his word and share 
his last dollar with you?” asked Hodgkins. 
“ Yes,” sighed Downanout. ‘“ He did, but he’d made 
the same promise to twenty others, and all I got was 
a nickel.” 
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“T’p LIKE TO LOOK AT SOME ENGAGEMENT RINGS, 
PLEASE.” 


“CERTAINLY, SIR. HOW MANY WOULD YOU WISH ‘if 
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HOW JOE DAWSON DROVE HIS CAR TO VICTORY AT INDIAN- 
APOLIS WITH A SPEED AVERAGE OF 78.72 MILES AN HOUR 





a8 FEEL good,” calmly remarked Joe 
gx52 Dawson, 

His face was black with grime, 
his uniform, which had been a neat 
and nifty blue at ten o’clock in the 
morning, was simply beyond laun- 
dering or dry cleaning. 

For six hours, twenty-one min- 
utes, and six seconds he had been 
careening wildly around a. two-and-one-half mile 
track. 

Just ahead of him nearly all this time was Ralph 
De Palma. Dawson was sure of second place—which 
meant a ten-thousand-dollar purse—in the five-hundred- 
mile international sweepstakes race. So far as De 




















Joe Dawson’s winning expression 


Palma was concerned, a check for twenty thousand 
dollars, the reward of the winner of the race, was as 
good as in his pocket, apparently. 

But, within seven miles of the finish, a connecting- 
rod broke in the engine of De Palma’s racer. When 
Dawson passed the National pit on his next lap he was 
given a signal which meant for him to turn on all 
the “ juice ” in his engine. 

Dawson jumped from seventy to ninety miles an 
hour, and the race was his. De Palma and his mecha- 
nician pushed their disabled car around the track and 
over the wire. 

They were broken-hearted. It was melodramatic— 
their shoving the car around the curve and down the 
homestretch. It was picturesquely and heroically melo- 
dramatic—but the audience was watching Dawson as 
he burned up the track, and probably 60,000 of the 
estimated 80,000 in the grand-stands and the field 
were still cherishing a faint hope that a serious spill 
might yet occur. We are not yet rid of the ancient 
feeling of wanting to see some one almost killed. 

Joseph Dawson, who drove his automobile to victory, 
is a boyish individual, modest and calm. Having com- 
pleted his day’s work, he went home and told his 
mother, and then went to the Y. M. C. A. for a swim. 
For men who juggle racing machines over a speedway 
for five hundred miles do not have any celebrating 
habits. They confine their jollification to letting the 
folks at home know what happened, and then they 
dissipate by standing under a shower and, shortly 
afterward, climbing into bed. 

Dawson’s victory, in part, was the result of “ inside 
work.” <A series of signals had been arranged, and 
each time he whirled past the pit he was given 
instructions. When he was signaled to slow down 
to seventy miles an hour, he did it, even if the 
temptation was tremendous to keep going faster. But 
the tacticians in the pit were watching every machine 
in the race, and he was combining their judgment with 
his skill. 

The day before the race was cold and rainy. Thou- 
sands of people stayed away from Indianapolis because 
of the weather. If they had come, Heaven only knows 
how they would have been cared for. The hotels were 
in that crowded condition which delights the soul of 
the landlord. Cots were in the corridors, and the man 
who had had the forethought to reserve a room a 
month ahead was in his element. He stood around 
and talked about it. 

“Tt will be a beautiful day to-morrow,” said a 
native of Indianapolis. ‘“ It wouldn’t be Carl Fisher’s 
luck to have bad weather.” 

Mr. Fisher is president of the Speedway Association. 
His luck stood the strain, for Memorial Day was per- 
fect. At the track the scene was that of the Derby in 
England or the Grand Prix in Paris. Militia kept the 
crowds moving in the right directions; militiamen 
saw that each ticket-holder found his seat. And they 
saw to it, also, that the audience had an unobstructed 
view. There were hearty cheers when a little militia- 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


man made two big policemen “ move on” from a spot 
where the crowd did not enjoy the view of their backs. 

Twelve thousand automobiles were parked in the in- 
field. The grand-stands were well filled with people, 
and in the infield the sun blazed down upon men and 
women who did not care how many blisters they got 
so long as they could watch the race. 

Perhaps the crowd was more interesting than the 
race. The thousands of people sat or stood, or sat and 
stood, for nearly eight hours, watching what grew to 
be a monotonous procession of racing machines. 

Now and then wien a machine would scoot down 
the stretch toward the pits, with a blown tire flopping 
and flapping for all the world like a broken arm, the 
crowd would jump up and watch. At the race last 
year accidents were numerous, and two or three men 
were killed. This year one man broke his hip by fall- 
ing in the grand-stand. Two cars were upset and 
wrecked, but neither drivers nor mechanicians were 
injured. 

We are children, even when we grow up, and most of 
us have that childish expectation of seeing something 
smashed to bits. Nobody in all that great crowd 
really wanted to see anybody killed, but there was an 
undercurrent of expectation. A few exciting spills in 
front of the grand-stands would have filliped the in- 
terest. 

The start of the race was really more exciting than 
the finish. The crews of the various cars were arrayed 
in uniforms which approached the gaudy in some 
cases. When the drivers and mechanicians lined up to 
be photographed in front of their cars, they looked, as 
some one said, like a musical comedy chorus. One 
half expected to see them take up a dance step and 
break into song. 

But they jumped back into the cars. A bomb 
whanged up into the sky and exploded. There was a 
musketry rattle of explosions as the engines started. 
The machines disappeared in a haze of blue smoke. 
President Fisher, in the pace-making car, started, and 
the big racers boomed out behind him. He was to 
lead them for one lap and then the race was on. 

As they came down the stretch Fisher’s car pulled 
to one side, and another bomb jarred the air. Then 
the racers let themselves out. ‘Tetzlaff took the lead, 
with De Palma right behind him. Wishart was third, 
Dingley fourth, and Dawson fifth. 

From then on it became a grinding, mad test of 
endurance of machines and men. The work at the 
pits was remarkable for its snappiness and sureness. 
At one time De Palma’s tire was changed in nineteen 
seconds. As a machine came down the stretch, the 
mechanician would wave his arms cabalistically. The 
pitmen would interpret his signals, and when the big 
racer puffed up and stopped at the pit a bunch of wild 
men would attack it. Gasoline was poured in by the 
gallon, from big cans like milk-cans. ‘Two men would 
yank a tire off and put another one on. If there was 
trouble with the engine the hood would be raised and 
a feverishly excited individual with smut all over his 
hands and face would dive in with a monkey-wrench. 
All this time the driver would sit and chew gum. It 
seemed like half an hour, but it might be only a 
minute or two. But he would sit there and chew gum, 
slowly, thoughtfully, and philosophically. Then a 
sputtering at the exhaust, and the car leaped angle- 
wise into the track and disappeared around the curve. 

De Palma was a favorite with the crowd. But the 
drivers of the Indiana-made cars were just as big 
favorites. As each one would heave into sight his 
adherents cheered him. 

Toward the finish * Bob” Burman became a victim 
of cruel luck. Burman had furnished one of the sur- 


prises of the race by the way he sent his car around, 
and by the speed he developed. In the 158th lap the 
tires of both rear wheels burst. The car went over, 
throwing Burman and his mechanician out. Neither 
was badly hurt, but Burman got some nasty scratches. 

About five thousand people beat the ambulance across 
the infield to the place of the accident. When they 
saw Burman and his mechanician get up and walk 
they turned away, saying, disappointedly’ 

* They’re not hurt.” 

Ormsby had to stop when a connecting rod broke. 
Marquette’s car turned turtle when a wheel collapsed. 
Fowler, the mechanician, was a bit hurt. 

Minor troubles eliminated other cars, until ten of 
the twenty-four which had started the dizzy rounds 
finished. De Palma’s accident, which whisked the 
laurel wreath from his brow when it seemed that 
nothing could keep him from finishing first, left Daw- 
son first, establishing a new record of 6:21:06 for the 
five hundred miles. Tetzlaff finished ten minutes 
later, second. Third was Hughes; fourth Mertz; fifth 
Endicott. Then came Jenkins, Horan, Wilcox, and 
Mulford. 

So the race was over. Eighty thousand people—l 
did not count them—but I heard the size of the crowd 
estimated all the way from 75,000 to 200;000— 
brushed the sandwich crumbs off their clothes, got up 
from the hard chairs, suddenly realized that their 
faces were sunburned and that they were most awfully 
tired. They surged out from the grand-stands and the 
infield, and they piled into steam trains and trolley- 
cars and automobiles and hacks and what not, and 
went back to Indianapolis, to find that most of them 
would have to go hungry for an hour or two, until the 
fortunate first ones were served in the eating-places. 
Then they collected their grips and satchels and filled 
train after train for all points of the compass. 

Of all the jobs connected with auto-racing, that of 
mechanician is the least tempting to the average man. 
The drivers get all the credit for winning or for 
breaking records—and they are certainly entitled to 
all the credit they get. But the mechanician does a 
powerful lot of work. He sits in the narrow little seat 
beside the driver, takes all the signals from the pit, 
and also signals the needs of the car to the pitmen. 
As he generally has to use both arms to wig-wag a 
signal, you can see that he is taking a few chances. 
When he is not looking for signals or giving them he 
whiles away his time by working the oil or air pump. 
If anything happens to the driver which would make 
him unable to control the car, then the mechanician is 
supposed to take the wheel and keep them from being 
jammed against the scenery alongside the track. The 
mechanician does his work for sheer love of the game. 
His wages are small. His ambition is great. He wants 
to be a driver himself one day. Over seventy per cent. 
of the men killed in races have been mechanicians. The 
other thirty per cent. develop into drivers, and enter- 
tain large crowds by escaping death. 

The spectacle of De Palma and his helper pushing 
their car around the track and over the tape was the 
one touch of “human interest” in the event. Given 
a proper stage-setting and the necessary -heroic 
speeches, and it would have “gone great.” ‘The ex- 
pression on De Palma’s face was one of mingled wrath 
and grief. Bruce-Brown wept when he had to pull 
his car out, but that was early in the race. De Palma 
lost when he must have felt in his heart that it was 
all over but the shouting. But when-he and his helper 
pushed the car along in front of the grand-stand Daw- 
son and the others were sending their cars at top 
speed for the finish. The crowd saw a disabled car 
instead of a blasted hope. 

















Wagner showing the flag to Dawson at the finish of the race 
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Left to Right: Ann Swinburne as ‘Annabel,’ Pauline Hall as ‘Dame 
Durden,” Edwin Stevens as the ‘Sheriff of Nottingham,” in ‘Robin Hood” 


Florence Wickham as “Alan-a-Dale”’ 
in ‘Robin Hood ”’ 


Left to Right: Alice Brady as ‘Lady Sophie,” Viola Gillette as ‘‘ Lady 
Angela,” Christine Nielsen as ‘‘ Lady Ella,” in the second act of ‘“ Patience” 
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DeWolf Hopper as ‘“Bunthorne” in “ Patience” The Opening Scene of “ Patience” 


OF INTEREST TO PLAY-GOERS 


TWO LIGHT OPERA CLASSICS REVIVED 5 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS IN THE RECENT ELABORATE PRODUCTIONS IN NEW YORK OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S “PATIENCE,” AT THE LIBERTY THEATER, AND DE 
KOVEN AND SMITH’S “ROBIN HOOD,” AT THE NEW AMSTERDAM 
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As everybody knows, there are black 
puoys and red buoys, buoys with hori- 
gontal black and red stripes, buoys with 
plack and white vertical stripes, not to 
speak of bell buoys and the much larger 
buoys that lie well out to sea and are 
called “mammoth buoys.”" | 

Each of these aids to navigation has, 
of course, its own particular meaning; 
the place that each occupies is carefully 
chosen for it, and its arrangement is gov- 
erned by a careful system. ; 

Buoys are called “ day marks,” in con- 
tradistinction to the “ night marks ”—the 
lights and beacons. : 

For the purposes of the Lighthouse 
Board the coasts of the United States, 
including the lakes and navigable rivers, 
are divided into various districts, each 
district being under the charge of an of- 
fier who sees that all buoys in his dis- 
trict are properly cared for. 

For obvious reasons similar buoys in 
all districts mean the same thing. In 
other words, a buoy of a particular dis- 
tinguishing eolor off the coast of Maine 
earries the same significance that a buoy 
of that same color has off the coast of 
Florida. So the mariner who enters the 
New England port is guided and directed 
in precisely the same way as the mariner 
who enters a Southern port; and the same 
is true of all other parts of the country. 

The government publishes coast charts 
showing the colors and positions of the 
buoys. The Lighthouse Board publishes, 
in addition, a yearly list, distributed 
gratis for the benefit of navigation, in 
which each one of the thousands of buoys 
is located and described. 

The passenger standing at the rail of 
the liner coming in from sea will prob- 
ably first notice a “mammoth buoy.” 
These buoys are used only in special cases, 
as, for example, to mark the approaches 
to channels over bars or shoals that lie 
some distance from the coast. 

Red and black buoys designate the 
channel. They lie on either side. The 
red buoys, which have even numbers, 
must be left on the starboard or right 
hand in passing in from sea. The black 
buoys, always with odd numbers, must be 
left on the port hand. 

When there are two or more channels 
these are distinguished by a difference 
either in the size or in the shape of the 
buoys. 

An isolated rock, wreck, or any ob- 
struction that has a channel on either 
side of it is shown by a buoy with red 
and black horizontal stripes. 








Buoys 


Buoys showing white and black per- 
pendicular stripes and lying in mid- 
channel indicate that they must be passed 
close to avoid danger. 

As an indication that there is a turn- 
ing-point in the channel we see buoys sur- 
mounted by triangles, cages, etc, 

There are buoys which are also fog 
signals, such as the bell buoy and the 
whistling buoy. The latter is used off the 
coast to show dangerous outlying shoals 
or other obstructions. It is surmounted 
by a locomotive whistle made to sound by 
the rushing through it of air admitted 
and compressed by the rising and falling 
motion of the buoy itself. It has been 
found that these buoys are particularly 
adapted to turbulent waters, inasmuch as 
the more violent the sea is the louder the 
sound given out by the buoy. The whis- 
tling buoy, a most unpleasant neighbor, 
may be heard at a distance of about ten 
miles—under very favorable conditions it 
has been heard fifteen miles. 

The bell buoy consists of the bottom 
section of a buoy floating in the water 
on which is mounted a framework bearing 
a bell which, instead of the ordinary 
tongue and clapper, shows a small cannon- 
ball supported on a platform just beneath 
the bell’s mouth. This ball rolls to and 
fro with every motion of the sea. 

Bell buoys are employed in harbors 
and rivers where the water is smoother 
than in the roadsteads and where it is not 
necessary that their sound shall be heard 
a great distance. 

The ordinary buoy, not of the whis- 
tling or the bell variety, is made either 
of wood or of iron. Those of iron are 
hollow with airtight compartments and 
are of three shapes, called, respectively, 
nun, can, and ice buoys. The nun buoy 
is almost conical in shape, the can buoy 
approaches the cylindrical form, and the 
ice buoy is very long and narrow, some- 
what resembling the spar buoy in form. 

The wooden or spar buoys are sticks 
ranging in length from twelve to sixty 
feet and painted according to the uses to 
which they are to be put. The lower end 
is fitted for a mooring-chain. 

Buoys have many vicissitudes and are 
exposed to many dangers. Passing 
steamers run down the iron buoys and 
rip them open or cut off big pieces of 
spar buoys with their sharp propeller 
blades. As the iron buoys are made in 
compartments they are seldom sunk by 
such collisions, but their line of flotation 
is often so lowered that they have to be 
replaced. 




















ADJUNCTS TO THE TURF °* 


AUTOMOBILES USED AT MR. W. K. VANDERBILT’S TRAINING-STABLE AT POISSY, 
NEAR PARIS 





A Mushroom City in China 


TuE list of cities that grew up in a 
short time to be large and important 
centers of human life and activity is quite 
large. But we are not likely to look to 
China for our examples of “mushroom 
cities.” Yet what is, perhaps, the most 
complete ready-made city is that estab- 
lished by a syndicate at Heungchow, on 
the shores of the bay of Yehli, at the 
mouth of the Tiger or Si-Kiang River ten 
miles from Macao. It was the intention 
of the promoters to make this town a 
port to rival Macao, which is important 
not only on its own account, but also be- 
cause of its relation to Hong-Kong. This 
‘ommercial enterprise was worked out 
very elaborately, not a detail being 
omitted that could contribute to the mak- 
ing of a complete city, Public fountains, 
telephones, electric light and power plants, 
trolley lines, ete., were installed. Every- 
thing is there for the making of a large 





and busy metropolis—everything, that is, 
except human beings, for of these there 
are only about two thousand and the city 
is but an empty shell. 





The Menton Olives 


THE olive-tree flourishes luxuriantly in 
Spain, southern France, and Italy, al- 
though its native home is said to have 
been the country between the upper Indus 
and the Suleiman Mountains on the bor- 
ders of Afghanistan. 

Among the most famous olives are those 
of Menton. The Cape St. Martin is a 
promontory projecting from the Maritime 
Alps, about half-way between Menton and 
Monte Carlo, and two miles from either. 
There may be seen the largest and oldest 
of the olive-groves of Italy or the Riviera. 

The olive-tree is of extremely slow 
growth. The seed does not germinate 
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until two years after planting, and the 
tree is fifty years in coming into bearing. 
There is a saying in Tuscany, “ Plant a 
vineyard for yourself, an orange-grove 
for your children, and an olive-orchard 
for your grandchildren.” 

In the Menton region the olive blossoms 
in April and shows a small white flower 
with thick, waxy petals. The most beau- 
tiful period of the olive-groves is when 
the young olives are ripening. The trees 
are then laden with plum-shaped fruit 
varying in color from bright green to 
bluish purple and dark red. 

The harvesting begins in October, be- 
fore the fruit is fairly ripe, and is the 
oceasion of much mirth and _ jollification 
among the harvesters. Some of the trees 
are shaken, but for the most part the 
fruit is picked, since-it is less liable to 
be bruised and broken. The olives are 
carried from the orchards to large dry- 
rooms, where they are stored until a 
quantity sufficient for pressing has been 
gathered. Then they are taken to the 
mills in the ravines about Menton, driven 
by the torrents that come foaming down 
in all directions from the mountains. 

The olives are reduced to pulp by being 
passed through a grater much like that 
of a cider-mill, and the mass is put into 
hempen baskets constructed for the pur- 
pose. These, ten or twelve in number, 
are piled up together and pressure ap 
plied. The oil thus extracted is of the 
best quality, “virgin oil.” The refuse 
is called mare. It is treated with boil- 
ing water, pressure is again applied, and 
there is thus obtained oil of the second 
quality. The refuse of this in turn is 
permitted to undergo a short fermentation 
and is again pressed after being treated 
with boiling water, the result being an 
inferior fatty oil. 

The thrifty peasants have not yet, how- 
ever, done with their product. The resi- 
due is placed in a series of brick or stone 
troughs, filled with water, and beaten 
with poles.. The oil rising to the surface 
is skimmed off. he mass is next put 
into caldrons and boiled and, being again 
placed in the presses, yields a second fatty 
oil, which is mixed with the first and 
used in the industrial arts, principally 
for soap-making. 

Next, the water which has been em- 
ployed in these processes, with that used 
in cleaning the vessels, is poured into 
reservoirs, and the oil, rising, is skimmed 
and used for burning in lamps. ‘The 
Italian and French peasants prefer it for 
that purpose to petroleum. 

After all this the marc still has value. 
It is taken from the caldrons, pressed 
into cakes, and sold for fuel, the ashes 
being utilized, by reason of their potash, 
as fertilizer. 

There are two ways of storing the oil. 
One is to put it in cisterns lined with 
cement, the other to place it in large 
jars varnished on the inside. This latter 
is the Eastern method and recalls the 
tale of the Forty Thieves in the Arabian 
Nights. 

Throughout southern France and Italy 
oil is one of the principal items of food, 
taking the place of butter. The traveler 
often chances upon the laborer making 
his midday meal of bread, olive-oil, and 
a bottle of red wine. If he can add an 
onion to his menu he counts the result 
a feast. 

The olives of the Riviera and of Italy 
are not prepared for table use, being 
of inferior quality for this purpose, al- 
though the peasants eat them. The edible 
olive of commerce comes principally from 
Spain. 


The Wedding-ring 

Way should the wedding-ring be placed 
on the third finger of the left hand? The 
custom has existed for ages and the rea- 
son therefor has been given as follows: 

Our ancestors found the left hand more 
convenient for such ornaments than the 
right, for the reason that it is generally 
less employed than the latter. For the 
same reason they chose the third instead 
of another finger. The third digit is not 
only less used than the others, but is 
better adapted to guard a ring against 
bruises, since that finger has this quality 
peculiar to itself—it cannot be extended 
but in company with some other finger, 
whereas the rest may be singly stretched 
to their full length. 





The Uncertain Apple-tree 


AN apple-tree is the result of a graft 
from the tree that is known to be a 
producer of a certain kind and flavor of 
apples. If -the seed were planted and 
one relied on it to produce a select grade 
of fruit the result would be disappointing, 
for the reason that from the seed the most 
remarkable varieties will be shown. Per- 
haps they will be miserable little crab- 
apples or misshapen, bitter fruit or a 
useless conglomeration. The seed some- 
how or other harks back to its origin, 











notwithstanding years of cultivation. The 
varieties of apples known to-day are a 
result of careful selection and constant 
grafting of the better kind from year to 
year until the present development has 
been attained. 








DIFFERENT NOW 


Since the Slugger, Coffee, Was Abandoned. 

Coffee probably causes more biliousness 
and so-called malaria than any one other 
thing—even bad climate. (Tea is just as 
harmful as coffee because it contains caffeine, 
the drug in coffee.) 

A Ft. Worth man says: 

“T have always been of a bilious tem- 
perament, subject to malaria, and up to one 

year ago a perfect slave to coffee. At times 

would be covered with boils and full of 
malarial poison, was very nervous and had 
swimming in the head. 

“T don’t know how it happened, but I 
finally became convinced that my sickness 
was due to the use of coffee, and a little less 
than a year ago I stopped coffee and began 
drinking Postum. 

“From that time I have not had a boil, 
not had malaria at all, have gained 15 
pounds good solid weight, and know beyond 
all doubt this is due to the use of Postum 
in place of coffee, as I have taken no medi- 
cine at all. 

“‘Postum has certainly made healthy, red 
blood for me in place of the blood that coffee- 
drinking impoverished and made un- 
healthy.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum makes red blood. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in 
the little book, ““‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,*, 











DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN BOND BY. 
A. OVERHOLT & Cow * 
' Pittsburgh. Pa. - 














There’s just the difference be- 
tween a raw, poorly made Cock- 
tail and a 


Club Cocktail 


that there is between a raw, new 
Whiskey and a soft old one. 


The best of ingredients—the most 
accurate blending cannot 
give the softness and mel- 
lowness that age imparts. 
Club Cocktails are aged in wood 


before bottling—and no freshly 
made Cocktail can be as good. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 
Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 




















iImance 


By Franklin Escher 


RAISING $300,000,000 FOR RAPID TRANSIT 


my} HE question of a new subway sys- 
ie) 


tem for New York has been settled. 
The Court of Appeals has yet, it is 


=~ 
es 


the plan. But by those close in 
touch with the situation the possi- 
bility of an upset in the arrange- 

ments which have been mode is 
= regarded as too remote to be seri- 
ously considered. Subject only to this remote possi- 
bility of reversal, a definite agreement has been 
arrived at between the city, the two great traction 
companies, and the Public Service Commission. New 
York is to have its new subway system, and it is to 
be by far the greatest and most comprehensive rapid- 
transit system in the world. 

The negotiations leading up to the final settlement 
began just two years ago—it was in June of 1910 that 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company came forward 
with its first proposals. In December of that year 
these proposals were greatly amplified and extended, 
and for a while it looked as though the question of 
new subways were to be decided then and there. The 
city and the Interborough, however, failing to come to 
terms, Brooklyn Rapid Transit stepped into the field 
with a proposal of its own. That was in March of 
last year, and at once there began a most acrimonious 
contest between the two rival companies, each one 
endeavoring to convince the public of its superior 
fitness to operate the new system. Then, toward the 
end of June, the Brookiyn company having accepted 
certain proposals made by the city, and the Inter- 
borough having refused them, it seemed as though 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit were to be given a clear 
field. Negotiations between the city and the Inter- 
borough, however, continuing, in February of this 
year the latter company made another proposition by 
which it was to be given certain lines and the Brook- 
lyn Company was to be given certain lines. This 
proposition being formally approved by the Public 
Service Commission, it was at once submitted to the 
soard of Estimate of the city. We believe this is the 
very best deal that can be made, the Public Service 
Commission said in effect. If you (the city) go ahead 
and close contracts with these companies along these 
lines, we’ll approve of what you do. 

For ten weeks a special committee appointed by the 
Board of Estimate wrestled with the proposition. 
Then they reported it favorably, and on Friday, May 
24th, the report was formally adopted. That meant 
the end of the matter. It meant that the traction 
interests and the city and the Public Service Com- 
mission had at last been able to agree on terms accept- 
able to all. 

Very broadly, the plan adopted calls for a compre- 
hensive system of new subways and elevated lines, to 
be built with money supplied by the city and the two 
traction companies, and to be operated by the two 
traction companies under long leases. Interborough’s 
present mileage is 25.9. By the addition of the new 
lines which it is to operate, total mileage will be raised 
to 74.4. Brooklyn Rapid Transit’s present length 
(elevated lines) is 41.04 miles. When the new lines 
the company is to operate are finished, its total mile- 
age will be 98.08. From a present total of 67 miles 
of elevated lines and subways in the whole city, in 
other words, construction of these new lines will bring 
the city’s rapid transit mileage up to 172. That repre- 
sents almost a threefold increase in facilities and will 
give New York by far the best rapid-transit system 
of any city in the world. 

In the space of an article like this it is impossible 
to go into anything like a close description of the 
deal made by the city with the two traction com- 
panies, but the essential features can easily enough 
be set down. 

In the first place, with regard to who is to put up 
the money. Total cost of construction and equipment 
of all the new lines is figured at-261 million dollars. 
Of this amount the city is to put up about half—to 
be exact, 124 millions. Interborough Rapid Transit 
is to put up 77 millions. Brooklyn Rapid Transit is 
to put up 60 millions. With this money the 105 miles 
of new line are to be built and equipped, the various 
units being turned over. to the traction companies for 
operation, under a forty-nine-year lease, as soon as 
they are finished. For the 77 million dollars the 
Interborough puts in it gets the right to operate nearly 
forty-eight miles extra of line, for a term of forty-nine 
years. For its sixty million dollar contribution, Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit gets the privilege of operating an 
additional 57 miles for a similar period. 

At the end of forty-nine years both properties revert 
to the city. The theory of the thing is that during 
that time the operating companies will have made 
enough money so that they can afford to lose their 
entire original stake. 

It is concerning what is to be done with profits 
from operation of the new lines that there has been 
more controversy than with regard to any other 
feature of the plan. Both traction companies, in view 
of the large amount of money they are putting up, in- 
sisted from the very beginning that interest on this 
investment should be taken out of earnings before 
the city got anything. And on that basis the matter 
was finally settled. In the case of the Interborough 
the rental for the old subway, of course, comes ahead 





% true, to pass upon one feature of- 


of anything, but, after that has been paid, the first 
six per cent. of net earnings (and certain other sums 
besides) go to the operating company. With the 
Brooklyn Company it is the same thing. 

It is this matter of “ preferential payments” to the 
Interborough which is the basis of the suit now before 
the, Court of Appeals. By those who do not consider 
that the city has made a good bargain, it is claimed 
that the city has no right to extend its credit for the 
benefit of corporations by entering upon an agreement 
which includes a preferential payment of dividends to 
them. The constitution of the State of New York, 
it is pointed out, forbids municipalities to use their 
funds in aid of private enterprises. By the Board of 
Estimate, on the other hand, and the Public Service 
Commission, it is denied that in making this deal with 
the traction companies the city is doing anything un- 
constitutional. What is contemplated, they contend, 
is the extension of the city’s credit for the construction 
of subways which are virtually public thoroughfares. 
This, it may be said, is the opinion already given by 
Supreme Court Justice Blackmar and upheld by one 
of the Appellate Courts of New York. 

Another feature of the plan about which there has 
been acrid discussion is the right retained by the city 
to take back these properties from the operating com- 
panies at any time after ten years, upon payment of 
a stipulated amount. “The city will retain the 
right,” the report reads, “to take over at any time 
after ten years of operation, if it so elects, the line 
or lines covered by any forty-nine-year operating con- 
tract, title to which is vested in the city, upon pay- 
ment to the operating company of the amount of the 
company’s money investment, if any, in either con- 
struction or equipment, plus fifteen per centum—which 
aggregate sum shall decrease gradually—and less the 
amount accrued in any sinking fund created for amorti- 
zation of the company’s investment, and of any de- 
ferred maintenance charges with respect thereto, and 
as the term continues, so that at the end of the con- 
tract the investment shall have been completely 
amortized and the lines become the property of the 
city without further payment.” 

This provision that at any time after ten years the 
city can step in and by the payment of a certain sum 
cf money take the new system away from those oper- 
ating it was, naturally, opposed by both the traction 
companies. But by the city it was made a sine qua 
non. In the light of experience as to what can happen 
when a municipality grants a long franchise of this 
sort which it is unable to terminate, the city deter- 
mined that in any deal made it must have this 
privilege of “recapture.” ‘The traction companies 
objected, but it was of no use, and the provision be- 
came part of the final agreement, as it had been part of 
every other agreement seriously discussed. 

Not only that, but in the deal finally made it is 
provided that in the event of the city’s “ recapturing ” 
all or any of the new lines, it is to have the right to 
turn over the operation of these lines to any third 
party it may choose. If at the end of ten years, for 
example, the city comes to the conclusion that the 
new system isn’t being properly run, it has a perfect 
right to buy out the operating companies and turn 
over the franchise to somebody else. In dealing with 
the operating companies and making them, so to speak, 
“toe the mark,” this right of “recapture” and re- 
assignment of franchise is naturally a weapon of very 
great strength in the city’s hands. By those who did 
the negotiating with the traction companies, the in- 
clusion of this provision is looked upon with a good 
deal of pride. In Massachusetts and one or two other 
States, they point out, franchises are revocable by 
those granting them, but never before in this State has 
it been possible for a municipality thus to put and 
keep a great public-service corporation on its good be- 
havior. 

The foregoing are the main features of the plan. 
Let us now consider how the money to carry it out will 
be raised and what effect the financing is likely to 
have, 

Toward the building and equipment of the new 
system, Interborough Rapid Transit has agreed to ad* 
vance $77,000,000. But in addition to that, the com- 
pany contemplates improvements on its elevated lines 
which will absorb $30,000,000. Sundry other expendi- 
tures contemplated call for $9,500,000 more. That 
makes, in all, $116,500,000 of new money which the 
company needs. 

In order to raise this new money it has been deemed 
best to create an entirely new first mortgage. ‘l'o do 
that, of course. it is necessary to refund such bonds 
as are already outstanding. That will call for $50,- 
656,950. Adding that amount to the $116,500,000 of 
new money required, it will be seen that the total of 
the new issue which the Interborough will have to 
make is $167,156,950. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., it is announced, are to be the 
managers of a syndicate purchasing these bonds from 
the Interborough, and will themselves take a large 
share of the issue. The price at which the syndicate 
will get its bonds is 96. Its duration is to be five 
years. During the first year the syndicate agrees to 
take and pay for $78,000,000 of the bonds, the rest 
being taken in yearly instalments of about $30,000,000 
each. If the syndicate is able to dispose of its bonds 
at an average price of better of than par (after all ex- 











penses), it is to divide with the Interborough any 
amount received on the sale of the bonds in excess of 
an average price of par and accrued interest. That 
means, for instance, that if the average price at which 
the syndicate sells its $167,000,000 of bonds is 102, tiie 
Interborough would get $1,670,000. 

Just what price these bonds will command it is im- 
possible to tell, but from such particulars as have 
been made public it is plain that they are to be a 
security of very high class. With all other existiny 
issues cleared out of the way, they will be an absolute 
first mortgage on the property. Their interest feature 
is equally strong. In the first place, before either the 
city or the Interborough are paid interest on tic 
money they put in, a preferential payment of $6,335.- 
000 per year must be made to the Interborough. Then, 
after that amount (sufficient in itself to pay three- 
fourths of the annual interest on the whole bon 
issue) has been taken out of earnings, six per cent. on 
the operating company’s money investment is to be 
set aside. Only after that has been done does tlie 
city get interest on its investment. 

It isn’t necessary, in other words, for the moncy 
put in by the Interborough to earn its own bond in- 
terest. Right from the start every dollar of Inter- 
berough money has a dollar of city money working 
alongside of it and not asking for a cent of interest 
till the interest requirements of the Interborough 
dollar have been satisfied. It is a great arrangement 
for those putting up the Interborough money—that 
is to say, for those buying these new bonds. How 
their interest (take the term either way) could be 
better safeguarded, it is hard to see. 

Then, besides that, there is the fact that the amount 
of the preferential payments to the Interborough is 
such as to allow the creation of a sinking fund which 
will in time amount to enough to retire the whole 
bond issue. Purchases for this sinking fund will be 
going on all the time. The company will be at liberty, 
of course, to buy bonds in the open market at any 
price it can; but the lowest price at which bonds can 
be “called” for payment is 110. 

Concerning the details of Brooklyn Rapid Transit’s 
financing, no official information has yet been given 
out, but the main facts in connection therewith are 
pretty well known. It is known, for instance, that 
the plan adopted contemplates the formation of an 
entirely new company, the Public Service Commission 
having been unwilling to make a deal with the com- 
pany as at present organized. Then, in the next place, 
it is known from semi-official sources that the total 
amount of the bond issue will be $100,000,000. ‘The 
Central Trust Company, one of the largest and most 
aggressive institutions of its class in New York, will 
head the syndicate, and will be backed up by all the 
financial power represented by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

As to the method by which the city will raise the 
$125,000,000 which it agrees to put into the new 
rapid-transit system, opinion is divided; but on the 
fact that the money can be raised without the slightest 
disturbance every one seems to agree. It will not be 
necessary, of course, to put up all the money at once— 
probably not more than $25,000,000 will have to be 
put up in any one year. And right now the city has 
$20,000,000 available, besides a credit of over eight 
million dollars representing payments already made. 
Under these circumstances a bond issue in the near 
future is extremely unlikely. 

As to the city’s ability to borrow for rapid-transit 
purposes when that becomes necessary, there is not 
the slightest question. According to the Rapid Transit 
Committee, “the city will have a legal credit margin 
for rapid-transit purposes during the current year 
aggregating $100,000,000—and this, probably, without 
drawing more than a relatively small balancing margin 
from its reserve of credit for other municipal pur- 
poses.” There can be no doubt, further, the report 
goes on to say, that the increases in borrowing capac- 
ity secured in 1913 and in the years immediately fol- 
lowing, through increased valuation of taxable real 
estate, will run to a normal average of from thirty to 
forty million dollars. As the period of construction 
of the new subway and elevated lines will cover from 
three to five years, it follows that the comparatively 
small amount needed to complete the city’s share 
in the cost of the lines will be found readily 
available. 

So that, while it is true that the city and the trac- 
tion companies have just made a deal necessitating 
the “raising of $400,000,000,” it is by no means true 
that the bond market is faced with the necessity of 
absorbing any such amount of bonds. This year, as 
a matter of fact, the city will in all probability put 
out no bonds at all. Any issue which Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit may make is not likely to run into really big 
figures. Interborough’s $78,000,000 1912 instalment is 
pretty substantial, but to fully two-thirds of its extent 
is a refunding operation pure and simple. Actual new 
money borrowed by the three parties to the contract 
this year will not in all likelihood run over $60,000,- 
000, and may fall very considerably below that amount. 

Sixty million dollars is a good deal of money, but 
there is mighty little risk in saying that for the pur- 
pose of building the rapid-transit system New York 
City so badly needs investors are willing to furnish 
that amount, and a good deal more if necessary, dur- 
ing the course of the present year. 
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Uncle Edgar 


wy I must hurry up an’ grow 
Is so’s to get a great big man 
jn’ do th’ rice mysterious things 
“My great big Uncle Edgar can, 
‘Cause he has got all funny sticks 
Right in a stiff long yellow bag 
That will stand up an’ tumble down, 
Too big for Little Boys to drag. 


But by-an’-by, is w’at he says, 

Wen I get big *nough to be seen, 
I can come watch th’ little ball 

Gc rolling ’round th’ velvet green! 
‘x’? where th’ river runs away 

Is where he hides th’ long canoe 
To go an’ play he’s “Injuns” wif— 

Jus’ room enough for him an’ you. 


3ut Little Boys they mus’n’t run 
An’ jump right in—they dassent dare, 
‘NJess down th’ middle of their head 
Is where it is they part their hair! 
He puts on differenter cle’es 
To go an’ ride his hobby-horse. 
He ’spects ’at I will have some too, 
When I grow high up too, of course. 


My Uncle Edgar’s head’s chock full 
‘Of what is in th’ lawyer-book. 

When folks will ask him things, he don’t 
Go get it off a shelf an’ look. 

I s’pose it’s ’cause he hangs things up 
An’ folds ’um in a little pile 

He never has to hunt around 
To find where’bouts he left his smile. 


One time it was—nice Little Boy 

W’at lives in me has gone away, 
An’ drefile naughty Little Boy 

He comed an’ sat right down to stay! 
’N’ sassed my Uncle Edgar, too. 

Guess he was s’prised as he could be, 
‘Cause Uncle Edgar let me have 

All that was coming right to me! 


I wonder w’y I liked him more 

An’ begged him won’t he please to stay 
At home an’ play wif Little Boys. 

But he must go right straight away. 
Oncet wen it was folks said to him 

W’y don’t he go get married, too, 
How ’twas he found out w’at to say, 

He looked down hard, right at his shoe! 
Wish Uncle Edgar ’d buy my shoes, 

‘Cause mine won’t tell me w’at to say 
Wen Katie asks me does I know 

W’at makes her cookies go away. 

MariE Louise ToMPKINS. 





Beehives as Incubators 


ALTHOUGH not many people own an 
incubator, it is rare for a person living 
in the country not to have facilities for 
the swarming of bees and the making of 
honey. A successful agriculturalist has 
shown by recent experiments that a bee- 
hive may serve the purpose of an in- 
cubator. He alighted upon this discovery 
by observing that the proper temperature 
of incubators is exactly equal to that 
which the queen bee maintains in the 
interior of the hive. Why not give the 
bees a chance to do two things at once— 
hatch eggs and also pursue their ordinary 
vocation? In order to do this he arranged 
a species of quadrangular cage, or box, 
over the bottom of which he deposited a 
cloth. This he put over the hive in the 
manner of a roof arranged just over the 
chamber where the bees were busiest. 


Then he put two dozen eggs over the cloth, | 


protecting them from contact with the 
air by flannel wrappings, and let matters 
take their course. After the normal 
incubator time for hatching had elapsed 
he found that he had hatched eighteen 
chickens from twenty-four eggs. The ex- 
periment was repeated with equal success, 
and then he arranged each beehive with 


acage. He finds that, on the average, he 
succeeds better with a hundred eggs 
hatched in this manner with the con- 


nivance of a dozen hens. 





Forcing Buds by Fire 


AFTER a fire in a rural district in 
France during the past autumn some 
curious effects were observed upon the 
vegetation. Trees and shrubs that were 
near the fire were killed by the heat. In 
a zone ranging from 75 to 180 yards away 
from the fire the trees seemed to be un- 
affected. But a month later these trees 
pushed forth their shoots, as they normal- 
ly do in the spring. Among these trees 
Were apples, pears, chestnuts, hawthorn, 
sor!)-tree, and lilac-bushes. In cases where 
the bud is already formed such an un- 
usual blossoming can be easily explained, 
but in the apple-tree at least the buds 
had not yet been formed. Dr. Giard ex- 
Pla'ns the phenomena by -assuming that 
the heat from the fire dried up the twigs 
witout killing them and thus set up 
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water currents and changes in osmotic 
conditions at the points where the buds 
arise. 

A similar case was described a few years 
ago; in this case the leaves of a lilac- 
bush were destroyed late in the summer 
by an attack of beetles. The osmotic dis- 
turbance brought about by the early fall 
of the leaves led to the rapid formation 
and opening of the flower buds. 

The same principle is illustrated by a 
method which horticulturists have for 
years employed for the purpose of secur- 
ing lilac blossoms in the autumn. Late 
in August, when the storage of reserve 
food has about reached its maximum, the 
plants are taken from the earth and are 
allowed to dry until the leaves fall off. 
Then the roots are replaced in the ground 
and an abundance of water is supplied. 
The result is the quick production of a 
new crop of flowers. 





Mildew on the Grape-vine 

THE mildew is a fungus, or, rather, a 
whole family of fungi, that does consid- 
erable damage to many species of plants. 
One of the chief sufferers from this para- 
site is the grape-vine. The method by 
which the fungus attacks its victim and 
gains entrance into the tissues of the leaf 
has not hitherto been known, but Dr. H. 
Miiller has recently made some impor- 
tant discoveries about the habits of this 
parasite. 

It has been supposed that the mildew 
breaks into a leaf through the upper 
surface, but Dr. Miiller shows by his ex- 
periments that this is not so. The in- 
fection, the extrusion of propagating cells 
or “spores,” and the formation of germi- 
nal tubes all occur on the under surface. 
The fungus enters the leaf by way of the 
stomata or breathing-holes; in no case 
does it force its way through the skin. 

A study of the action of various fungi- 
cides showed that when the liquor is ap- 
plied to the upper surface of the plants 
only there is no effect in reducing the 
amount of infection, but if the mixture 
is applied to the lower surface the in- 
fection is completely checked. Whatever 
success has heretofore resulted from the 
usual spraying of the vines against the 
mildew has been due to the accidental 
spraying of the lower surfaces of leaves. 
All the attention in spraying should be 
given to a thorough covering of the lower 
surface with the fungicide. 





Petroleum 


In its original state petroleum is of a 
murky green color. It is distilled in pans 
with great furnaces blazing beneath them, 
and as the vapors arise from the boiling 
liquid they are conveyed into pipes sur- 
rounded by cold water in which they are 
condensed. 

The first vapors condense into naphtha 
and those produced by further heating 
give the burning oil. A very small per- 
centage of the crude oil put into the 
pans or stills remains in the form of tar, 
which by another process is converted 
into paraffin and coke. 

After distillation the refined oil is no 
longer green, but is as transparent as 
spring water and beautifully tinged with 
purples and blues. It is not yet ready 
for use, however, since it must be 
“washed.” The fluid is emptied into a 
large circular tank in which it is treated 
with acids. these being poured in and 
mixed with it by means of — powerful 
pressure from beneath. 

When it has been well shaken it is al- 
lowed to settle, and the acids then sepa- 
rate from it and sink to the bottom 
of the tank, taking with them some of 
the tar that remained in the oil. 

The acids are then removed and the oil 
is washed with salt water. Finally it 
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is bleached and it is then ready for the | 


market. 





Climate and Speech 


IT is a curious suggestion that a coun- 
try’s speech may be dependent on the 
average of the temperature in that coun- 
try. Yet such a suggestion has been 
seriously offered by a distinguished Brit- 
ish scientist who has been engaged in 
research in Thibet. He ascribes the ex- 
cessive use of consonants in the speech of 
Thibet to the intense‘cold that prevails in 
that land. 

A peculiarity of the language of the 
Thibetans, in common with that of the 
Russians and most arctic regions, is the 
existence of remarkably few vowels in 
their words and an extraordinarily large 
number of consonants. Indeed, this au- 
thority points out, so full of consonants 
are the Thibetan words, that most of them 
could be articulated with almost semi- 
closed mouth, a circumstance that evi- 
dently proceeds from the enforced neces- 
sity in that region of keeping one’s lips 
closed as far as possible against the cut- 
ting cold when speaking. 
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CAMERAS 


With this Camera you can 
make better pictures. 


There is no uncertainty with a Graflex. 
You see the image the size it will appear in 
the negative, up to the instant of exposure. 
You can watch the changing composition and 
expression until you see the picture just as 
you want it, when a slight’ pressure releases 
the shutter. There is no guess work—no finder 
nor focusing scale. 


The Graflex shutter works at any speed from “time” to 1-1000th of a 
ous. With the Graflex you can make snapshots indoors or in the 
e. 
Send for our illustrated catalog. 
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Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
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AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS AT HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


fHE TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS’ ASSOCIATION WAS HELD RECEN IN NEW YORK CITY. THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS SOME 150 

OF THE MEMBERS WHO, WITH THEIR WIVES, INSPECTED THE PLANT OF HARPER & BROTHERS, AND WERE ENTERTAINED BY THAT FIRM AT THEIR OFFICES IN FRANK- 

LIN SQUARE. A NUMBER OF PROMINENT AUTHORS AND ILLUSTRATORS ARE ALSO SHOWN. TEN YEARS AGO, WHEN THE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION LAST VISITED 

THIS ESTABLISHMENT IN A BODY, THEIR NUMBER WAS ONLY ABOUT ONE-QUARTER AS LARGE. THE SESSION CLOSED WITH A BANQUET AT THE HOTEL ASTOR, AT 
WHICH OVER 500 BOOKSELLERS AND THEIR FRIENDS WERE PRESENT 





THE NEW COMMANDER OF NEW YORK’S NATIONAL GUARD 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN F. O’RYAN, NEW COMMANDER OF THE N, G. N. Y., LEADING HIS TROOPS, FOR THE FIRST TIME, IN THE MEMORIAL DAY PARADE 
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Mandarins 

Ir will be interesting to note what ef- 
fect the Chinese revolutionary movement 
will have upon the status of the man- 
darin, Who, with his gorgeous dress, the 
glittering button signifying his rank, and 
his combined powers of authority, has 
always been an extraordinary figure to 
the Western eye. Heretofore, however, 
the mandarins’ life has not been all ease 
and glitter, nor has their power been 
unlimited. 

It has -always been the custom to 
promote them from the ranks of the peo- 
ple after the passing of severe examina- 
tions. A man may win the rank of man- 
darin of the ninth, or lowest, rank, con- 
tinuing the while at his trade, say of 
mason or of carpenter. Above that rank 
he may become an official, but is allowed 
only the salary that he may earn at his 
trade. As a matter of fact, the man- 
darins generally enrich themselves from 
the fees which they exact from suitors, 
but in accordance with the doctrine of the 
Emperor Kang-hi the mandarins are 
supposed to make the bringing of law- 
suits as uninviting as possible. Kang-hi 
said: 

“It is well that all men should have 
a wholesome fear of the tribunals, I de- 
sire that all having recourse to the magis- 
trates may be treated mercilessly so that 
all may dread to appear before them. 
Let all good citizens settle their disputes 
like brothers, submitting to the arbitra- 
tion of the elders and mayors of the 
commune. Let all obstinate suitors be 
crushed by the judges, for such is their 
desert.” 

When the student has won the silver 
button, the mark of the ninth grade of 
mandarins, he may persevere and make 
himself, by hard study and ability, a 
mandarin of the first class. As he passes 
up the scale his insignia are as follows: 
Ninth and eighth classes of mandarin, a 
button of silver; seventh class, a gold 
button; sixth class, a bone button; fifth 
class, a crystal button; fourth class, a 
dark-blue button; third class, a light-blue 
button; second class, a light coral button; 
first class, a dark coral button. 

This button is about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg and is worn on the top of 
the hat on ceremonial occasions. 
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A PAGE FROM AN EGYPTIAN 
BIBLE 


ONE OF TWO PAPYRUS SHEETS RECENT- 
LY ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MU- 
SEUM, CONTAINING PORTIONS OF THE 
BOOKS OF DEUTERONOMY AND JONAII 
AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Ivf 
IS WRITTEN IN COPTIC AND IS THE 
OLDEST SCRIPTURAL VERSION IN THAT 
TONGUE WHICH HAS YET BEEN DIS- 
COVERED 





The Sacred Monkeys of India 


Ix various parts of India monkeys are 
tegarded as objects of worship. One of 
the principal monkey temples is at Nud- 
dea. Such veneration is shown here to 
Huniman, the monkey god, that visitors 
may not enter the court of the temple 
without removing their shoes. 

On one occasion an English officer, in 
passing up the country near Nuddea, 
chanced to stroll into a bamboo jungle, 
When his boat had “put to” for the 
night. He had not advanced far before 
he heard @ terrifie uproar all about him 
and was not a little alarmed to behold 
% whole army of the largest monkeys he 
had ever seen making toward him from 
all quarters. 

Some jumped on the ground before him, 





others swung by the bamboos over his 
head, and many closed up the path in his 
rear. Several females had young ones 
clinging to them, but this fact did not 
seem to render them less agile than the 
others. 

The Englishman knew not what to do. 
He yelled at the top of his voice for as- 
sistance. To his intense relief, each time 
that he yelled the monkeys retreated a 
bit. This encouraged him to persevere 
in his shouting, but he observed that when 
he himself began to retreat the monkeys 
would again begin to close in upon him. 

Then he stood still and gave one tre- 
mendous shout, whereat the monkeys went 
back again. This time the man had 
gained fully twenty yards and was about 
to repeat the call when there appeared a 
new figure upon the scene in the person 
of an aged, decrepit woman hobbling 
through the midst of the animals. 

This aged person shook two or three 
of the monkeys by the paws as she passed. 
No sooner had she come within hearing 
of the Britisher than she opened upon 
him the vials of her wrath for disturbing 
the sacred animals in their retirement. 
She bade the intruder depart, and that 
quickly, an order which he lost no time 
in executing. The monkeys all seemed 
implicitly to obey the old woman’s bid- 
ding, making a way for the man’s retreat. 

This old woman, it appeared, was em- 
ployed by the Brahmins to supply the 
monkeys with their food each day. They 
were worshiped by all the people in the 
country round, who brought offerings of 
rice and sweetmeats to them continually. 





Japanese Waltzing Mice 


PerRHAPS the most curious of all the 


strange pets the Japanese affect is a | 


> igen of mouse that waltzes through 
the greater part of the waking hours of 
its life. It is said never to tire. 

The Japanese waltzing mouse is black 
and white and has pink eyes. Just about 
the time when other species of mice are 
beginning to learn to walk this curious 
rodent commences to waltz. 

If several of the dancing mice are put 
into a cage they will sometimes waltz 
in couples and sometimes more than two 
will join in a mad whirl. So rapid, it 
is said, are their gyrations that it is 
frequently impossible to tell their heads 
from their tails. When the floor of the 
cage is not smooth, so it is averred, the 
mice actually wear out their feet. 

Japanese declare that waltzing is as 
necessary to the welfare of the dancing 
mouse as midair somersaults are to the 
tumbling pigeon. There is provided an 
upright peg, which forms a convenient 
pivot round which the mice can whirl. 
Without such a guide the mice would not 
cover an area larger than a dinner plate 
in several minutes. They easily spin un- 
der a large drinking-glass. 

The true cause of the waltzing is a 
defective condition of the inner ear, which 
governs the equilibrium. It is associated 
with albinism—hence the “ pink eyes.” 





Life Without Microbes 


Micropes are not indispensable to all 
life if they are indispensable to any. The 


" question has been definitely settled. A 


cage completely sterilized at ninety de- 
grees was made and the openings of the 
cage closely stopped with cotton and pro- 
tected from the outside by a hermetically 
closed metallic chamber. Such manipula- 
tions as were necessary in opening the 
cage were made by hands guarded by 
aseptic rubber cloth. Into such a steril- 
ized cage three hens’ eggs were placed 
after having been externally sterilized. 
The cage was fitted with a glass pavilion 
or chicken-run, where the chickens could 
develop during their six weeks’ sojourn 
in the cage. In the cage were sterilized 
air, pure water, sterilized sand, and 
sterilized feed. The experiment showed 
that life does not depend upon microbes, 
but that the vital work of the organism 
is easy and natural when everything is 
sterilized. 





Sun and Fire Symbols 


THERE are to be found occasionally upon 
the walls of old brick houses, at about 
the line of division between the first and 
second stories, flat pieces of iron five or 
six inches in length and shaped some- 
what like the letter “8.” 

The use of these articles was clearly 
brought from England, where it is still 
continued, and there is a curious origin 
and meaning attached to them. 

The figure in question is an early sym- 
bol of the sun. I¢ is still used in Here- 
fordshire and other. parts of England. 
There one is informed that the reason for 
the particular form of these irons is that 
they were made thus in order to protect 
the house from fire as well as from collapse. 
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horse mowers on a gallon of gasoline per 
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Stays in order (proved by eleven years 
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LIGHT OF THE BLACK 
REPUBLIC 


(Continued from page 15) 


the poisonous snakes and the ubiquitous 
tarantulas. Of the former there are none in 
Haiti, and the only specimen of the latter 
class of Haitian to whom I was introduced 
was an abandoned profligate who was 
spending all his time in a jar of alcohol. 
Another myth was buried by a ride of 


six days across Haiti without arms of 
any kind and without guides. During 


that time, and during other shorter trips 
along the western coast and to King Chris- 
tophe’s wonderful citadel on the peak 
over Milot, we were not once molested or 
annoyed. On the contrary, we met with a 


consideration, good humor, and __hospi- 
tality which we would have been very 


lucky to find on a trip of the same length 
in our native land. We generally spent 
the night at the houses of French Catholic 
priests in the towns we passed through, 
but sometimes Haitians were our hosts, 
and once we passed a tranquil night with 
our picketed horses under the stars. The 
priests gave us remarkably good things 
to eat and a mattress on the floor or in 
the veranda, fed our horses, and made 
us welcome as men do in the remote 
places. We spent long evenings talking 
with these apostles, we wondering about 
Haiti and they wanting to hear of affairs 
in the world they had left. 

To say that the Catholic Church has no 
hold upon Haiti means either a singular 
blindness to abundant proofs of the re- 
verse or some better information quite 
heyond the ken of an attentive and 
curious sojourner. Never in the Spanish 
West Indies wili you find so general an 
outward conformity at least. Perhaps a 
good deal of this may come from the 
negro’s simplicity of hgart in desiring to 
have his birth, marriage, and death sanc- 
tioned by the Church whenever possible. 
Many of the priests’ houses where we 
stopped resembled a combination of club- 
house, hotel, school, and notary public’s 
office; certainly never a day passed with- 
out some proof of the regulating part 
which the church plays in the every-day, 
common life of the people. I would even 
venture further to say that the Haitians 
are a devout race. Wherever we happened 
to be on Sundays the cathedral bells were 
ringing and the churches crowded with 
men, women, and children. As we were 
sleepily saddling up at daybreak in small 
towns of the interior we often heard the 
chanting at early mass, and as we rode 
away passed many groups of the faithful 
—on week days generally women and girls 
—hurrying back to their long day’s work. 

As for the women of Haiti, they de- 
serve a separate essay—a panegyric. In 
what passes in Haiti for a census they 
outnumber the men .by about three to 
one, but if you made your own estimate 
after inspecting of markets and dusty 
highways leading'into market towns you 
would say that there were in Haiti at 
least one hundred women for every man. 
By contrast with them the Haitian gentry 
seem rank amateurs; they fritter away 
their time with cock-fighting and revolu- 
tions. The women of Haiti concern 
themselves all the time with the serious 
business of life. Every mountain trail is 
alive at daybreak with their hurrying 
feet, and the dust rises up in the lowlands 
over their processions, on mule or burro 
back, but mostly on foot, each having her 
burden on her head as she hastens to 
market. And in the evenings, unfatigued, 
the ebb tide flows back, even more pictu- 
resquely than the flood came, through a 
panoply of dust shot through and made 
golden now by sunset. 

A Haitian woman will, and does, walk 
daily ten miles in to market and out again 
to sell produce that brings less than an 
equivalent of fifty cents gold. At every 
river ford you see the white stones up 
and down stream alive with the sister- 
hood perpetually washing. And they find 
time to harvest and cook the food, to keep 
their lords’ dwellings, and with great regu- 
larity to bear, and nurse their children. 
On Sundays. in clean and rustling 
starched dresses, they fill the cathedrals. 

Generally they have a song, or language 
that sounds like a song, upon their lips. 
The people salute one another along Hai- 
tian roads with a familiarity which makes 
you think all Haiti must be one neighbor- 
hood. <A leather-footed negress, swaying to 
market many miles from home, will pass 
the time of day with fifty individuals 
whom she overhauls or meets, and follow 
her “Camman tou ye?” (comment étes- 
vous) with specific inquiries as to the cold 
of Constantia, the accouchement of Pa- 
tricia, the condition of the market, or the 
untimely passing away of “ Philogene’s ” 
fighting cock. 

The voices of the people have great 
carrying power. They call to one another 
across country from hilltop to hilltop 
or diagonally from side to side of echoing 
valleys, thus .transmitting news in a 


human wireless system whose perfection 
makes the future of rural telegraph or 
telephone appear gloomy. 
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Everybody Can Now Afford 


Dr. 


Eliot’s 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


Of course you have heard of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books, and that its production was the crowning achievement 


of a long life of usefulness. 


Dr. Eliot’s idea was to put within the limits of a single book- 
shelf a work which would include every powerful idea that has 


ever moved the human race; 


to trace the development of the 


huinan intellect as a geologist traces the development of the 
earth; to include the greatest achievements in literary expres- 
sion; and to present the whole in a form that would be under- 
stood and appreciated by busy men and women. 


The work was finished by Dr. Eliot three years ago. 


Thou- 


sands of sets have been sold in de luxe form, in magnificent and 


expensive editions. 


When we undertook to publish the Five-Foot Shelf, it was 
Dr. Eliot’s idea that a popular edition should be issued at a 
price that would put this set of books within easy reach of 


everybody. 


New and Popular Edition at a 
Popular Price 


We have just issued a Popular Edition 
of the Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 

If you do not possess this famous work, 
now is the time to obtain a set at the price 
of a collection of midsummer novels. 

This edition is printed from the clear-cut 
plates used in printing the fine de luxe edi- 
tions. It contains every book, every word, 
that is found in the expensive sets. 

The Popular Edition is printed on first- 
class paper, and substantially and attrac- 
tively bound. 


Why You Should Own 
This Work 


The practical value of the Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books to any reader is worth many times 
its cost. 

It is the autobiography of civilization, 
written in the words of those who have 
helped to make civilization what it is. 


You will find in it the underlying 
thought of great movements; the ideas 
that stand as the foundation stones of poli- 
tics, religion, science, literature and human 
culture. 


Dr. Eliot says: “I believe that the faith- 
ful and considerate reading of these books 
will give any man the essentials of a liberal 
education, even if he can devote to them but 
fifteen minutes a day.” 


Write for Descriptive 
Booklet 


An attractive 64-page booklet describing 
the Five-Foot Shelf will be sent in exchange 
for the coupon cut from this advertisement. 
Fill out the coupon and mail it to us, and we 
will forward the free book at once. At the 
same time we shall furnish particulars of the 
Popular Edition, with information as to 
prices and terms. 


We want a few experienced special representatives in good localities to 


represent us in the distribution of the 


Popular Edition. Write direct to our main 


office in New York, or apply personally to any branch office 





P.F. Collier & Son, Inc. 


Publishers of Good Books 
New York 








Harp. W.—6—8 

P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 
416 W. 13th St., New York City 
Please send to me by mail, free of 


charge, the 64-page booklet’ describin 
The Eliot Five-Foot Shelf of Books. . 





Name 





Address. 
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THE FANGS OF THE 
MILL 


(Continued from page 17) 


pinned between two ice pinnacles, 


"9% his strength Bonnat could not a = 
it. 


lodge 
He smote his great hands togethc;y . 
fell on his knees and prayed. a ae 
“God, give me a light!” he sereamed 
“T have forgotten the lantern!” “ie 
His daughter placed her hand iy 


and the old man rose and turneJ _ 
terror-haunted face upon hers. — 

“T will go back for it,” she said 

Bonnat pointed seaward in auswer 
There was no time, for the lights burned 
more clearly now, set side by sir. xo 
closely that they seemed almost one. [jis 
meant -that the vessel was steaming 
parallel with the shore instead of try. 
ing seaward to seek the _ ice-free deep- 
water mouth of the Black River, [ive 
minutes at most and she would strike the 
ledges. 

Bonnat stared helplessly into his 
daughter’s face. Standing there, niction- 
jess, her long hair “blown loose |i, the 
wind falling about her, she might jaye 
been the spirit of the fogs. Into his 


brain there crept a shadowy thought. He 
fought’ with it, seeking to drag it from 
its hiding-place into the light of his under- 
standing. He captured it and suddenly 
he seized the girl by the arm. : 

“Thy hair!” he shouted. 

She did not understand; she thouglit his 
fear had crazed him. 

“Give me thy hair, girl, to make a 
torch!” he cried, again. He caught the 
blowing strands of it in both his hands, 
“Thy hair, to save the ship, to save 
Olivier!” 

She screamed and tried to wrest herself 
away, but Bonnat held her fast. He drew 
a great clasp-knife from his pocket and 
opened it. 

“T will make a thick rope of it and 
kindle a light that will reach far be- 
yond the edge of the ice. Olivier will see 
it and take warning.” 

‘ His voice was hardly heard above the 
sound of the wind. Her screams were lost 
upon the gale, and they might have been 
wrestling in silence, for all their cries. 

“You shall not take my hair!” she pant- 
ed. “No, no; let him die—well, let me 
die, then. Olivier will never marry me 
when it is gone.” 

She saw that she could no longer resist 


him. His idea had become fixed and he 
tugged at her hair with a maniac’s 
strength. At last she snatched the knife 
out of his hand. 

“Wait, then!” she cried, her lips 
against his ear. “I will do what you 
want. Trust me. Turn away. You must 


not see me cut it.” 

A moment later she faced him. again. 
Her skirt was drawn over her head and 
in her hand she held the silken lengths of 
her hair. Bonnat seized them and began 
swiftly plaiting them until he had fash- 
ioned a stout, well-knotted rope as thick 
as a ship’s cable. He shouted aloud in 
triumph. “A _ fine torch, truly!” he 
yelled, and. making a shield of his over- 
coat, he struck a match. The hair caught 
fire, blazed up, diffusing a pungent smoke, 
and he began swinging it upon the wind, 
round and round his head, in a circle of 
fire that flashed its warning message far 
out into the gulf. The lights were very 
near now. 

From his post on the bridge Olivier Du- 
hamel saw and read the message aright. 
He flung the wheel down hard, and the 
watchers saw the lights vanish. The ship 
was making toward open water. A wave 
—_ the wash of it flung them from their 
eet. 

Marie Bonnat seized the charred, reek- 
ing hair rope from her father’s hands and 
began running along the ice in the direc- 
tion of the wharf. There, half an hour 
afterward, Olivier found her. 

He found a laughing figure standing 
alone between the shore and his anchor- 
age—a figure from which those who should 
have welcomed him had shrunk in horror 
and.fear. Olivier went toward it. 

Then in the flash of an instant he 
understood everything. He saw _ the 
smoothed, bared skull, bearing the jagged. 
regular scars where the fangs of the mill 
had closed to wrench the scalp away. 
And in that moment he found his man- 
hood. 

He knelt before her, sobbing, 
pressed her fingers against his lips. 


and 





What “ Gold-filled ’’ Means 


THERE is a notion largely held by pur- 
chasers of “ gold-filled ” watches that the 
cases are, in some mysterious fashion, 
impregnated with gold. As a matter of 
fact, the term is very misleading. Gold 
filling consists in the employment of two 
sheets of gold between which is placed a 
section of solder-coated base metal. 

This metallic sandwich is heated and 
pressed so that the three parts are welded, 
with the gold outside. 
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In Little Duties 


Is a Wondertul Source 


OM Bit uhideits— 


Be exact in little duties 


Be exact when you order 
flour say plainly, 
“Send me a sack of 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR” 





Its presence in the home 
will prove a wondertul 
source of cheeriulness 


Over 40 million pack- 
ages helped to make 
homes more cheerful and 
kitchens brighter last year 


WASHBURN — CROSBY CO’S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


.™ 





SHBURN-CROSBY CO MINNEAPOLIS MINN ’ 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 











‘Have you smoked one lately? 


Named in Honor of a Prince 
Smoked by Gentlemen Everywhere 
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